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ADYEETISEMENT. 



All conntries which have heen long inhahited are over- 
crowded with people. Labourers flock to the towns in 
their own neighbourhood, but throughout Europe the pres- 
sure of taxation takes, from all persons with fixed incomes, so 
much of tlieir revenues, that there is not disposable capital 
sufficient to give employment to all who come to seek it. 

In the agricultural districts on the Continent the want of 
capital prevents as much labour being employed as is neces- 
sary to bring forth all the produce which the land with more 
manure would yield. Hence the population does not increase, 
ioT the' labouring class cannot procure a sufficiency of food, 
warmth, and comforts to enable them to bring up healthy 
children. 

It is necessary, therefore, for young, healthy, and skilfol 
labourers to go into other countries which are less thickly 
peopled. The population in America increases very rapidly, 
but the nation possesses vast tracts of fertile land still un- 
cultivated, to which the people in the towns, when over- 
crowded, may resort. 

The British Islands are overcrowded, and being sur- 
rounded by the ocean, the young, healthy, and skilful 
labourers must cross that ocean, and go to some other parts 
of the Queen's dominions in order to find employment. 
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The East Indies are the largest British possessions ; but 
the climate is so unlike that of England that no English 
families can be reared there. 

The Cape of Good Hope is not a bad place on which to 
fix. Canada is more like England than any other colony ; 
but the winter is very severe. Australia, New South 
Wales, Van Dieman's Land, and many similar places are 
very fertile, and there is a great demand for labourers : 
and there are also large tracts of unoccupied land. 

These settlements, however, do not require skilled af ti- 
zans, such as carvers and gilders, stonemasons, joine^^, 
upholsterers, turners, milliners, fine shoemakers, boot- 
makers, and tailors ; they want men who can dig, plant, 
sow, reap, shear, plough, cut timber, ditch, and make 
fences ; women who can cook, bake, milk, chum, make 
butter and cheese. All this class of emigrants have suc- 
ceeded well in the back settlements of America, in Canada, 
and in New Zealand. 

Almost all emigrants who have gone out to American 
towns such as New York, have failed ; they have found that 
the American government is the worst in the world, and 
the Americans the •most false, iniquitous, and immoral 
people that ever bore the name of Christians. 

The v^rriter of the following pages is a workman who 
emigrated to New York, and he details the way in which 
he fared. . I could publish many letters from persons 
who have signally succeeded in the backwoods of America, 
in New Zealand, and m Canada, and I publish this at the 
desire of the writer, to endeavour to point out how much 
the success of emigrants depends on the nature of the men, 
and the places in which they settle. 

HENBY DKUMMOND. 



PREFACE 



It is fitting that I should state the reason why I publish 
my common-place experiences of the United States of 
America. Misled by the incorrect and exaggerated accounts 
of travellers, who have only obtained a superficial view of 
" things as they are " in America, and likewise by the glow- 
ing contrasts described by radical editors and Manchester 
statesmen, I was induced to leave my native land, where 
for fifteen years I had never known the want of a day's 
work, in the hope that there was a better chance of getting 
on for myself, and a good education for my children, with 
the advantages arising from living under a republican go- 
vernment. How my anticipations were realised the follow- 
ing chapters will show. 

I left England by profession and conviction a republican, 
"dyed in the wool," as they say in the States. Three 
years' residence under the shadow of the wings of the 
American eagle has opened my eyes t% the fact that, though 
a constitutional monarchy may be an " obsolete and effete " 
form of government, there is as much liberty of speech and 
action, and more protection for life and property, to be en- 
joyed under it than under the rule of a president ; that 
Christianity flourishes equally well in a land where there 
is a bench of bishops and an established church, as in one 
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where every man supports his ODm creed ; that there is as 
much public virtue and more mutual kindness in a nation 
where there are hereditary legislators and privileged classes, 
as in that where *' all men are equal ;" and that there is a 
tyranny more offensive, galling, and irresponsible than that 
of an educated aristocracy — the tyranny of an uneducated, 
unreasoning, and selfish democracy. 

In conclusion, I hold it to be a duty to expose to my 
fellow-countrymen the short-comings, unrealities, and shams 
of " the best of all possible governments." K I deter^ but 
one family from falling into that huge mantrap, I shall not 
have written in vain. 
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LONDON V. NEW TOEK 



CHAPTEK I. 

The Voyage— Ship's Store*— First impressions of New Ycwrk— Lodgings— 
Stoves— Wood, Coal, aud Water— Vermin— Country— Mortality— Ferry 

Boat»-^lIarkets — Dirt— rArchitecture — Poverty, 

"Tired of some years of struggling against the tide, and, 
I mnst confess, embittered against the Government and' 
institutions of my country, I tunjed my fece hopefully 
towards the New World, and with mv wife and five 
little ones bade farewell to kindred and friends, and in the 
month of September,- 1865, left London Docks and an- 
chored in New York Bay about the middle of October. 

The description of a voyage across the Atlantic has been 
80 often related as to become an infliction, so I will spare 
the reader's patience, merely noticing one or two facts for 
the benefit of those who may have resolved to undertake 
the same voyage. We numbered about one hundred pas- 
sengers, mostly working men and their families ; and al- 
thongh at times we thought that we were hardly dealt with, 
yet from what I have learned since, we had* no reasoi;i to 
complain. The captain was a kind fatherly old gentleman, 
and' a New Englander ; the first mate a fine, manly sailor 
from Scotland; and the crew was composed entirely of 
negroes. To the credit of the darkies, be it said, there 
was not the least approach to insubordination, quarrelling 
or drunkenness, and swearing, the common vice of sailors 
was never heard ; they were not only civil but obliging to 
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CHAPTER I. 



Thfi Vovage— Ship's Stores— First impressions of New York— Lodgings- 
Stoves— Wood, Coal, and Watei^-Vennin— Country— Mortality— Ferry 

Boatas^Harkets — Dirt— rArchitecture — Poverty, 

Tired of some years of struggling against the tide, and, 
Imtist confess, embittered against the Government and* 
institutions of my country, I tunjed my &ce hopefully 
towards the New World, and with mv wife and five 
little ones bade farewell to kindred and friends, and in the 
month of September,- 1865, left London Docks and an- 
chored in New York Bay about the middle of October. 

The description of a voyage across the Atlantic has been 
90 often related as to become an infliction, so I will spare 
the readerV patience, merely noticing one or two facts for 
the benefit of those who may have resolved to undertake 
ihe same voyage. We numbered about one hundred pas- 
sengers, mostly working men and their families ; and al- 
thongh at times we thought that we were hardly dealt with, 
yet from what I have learned since, we had* no reasoQ to 
complain. The captain was a kind fatherly old gentleman,, 
and a New Englander ; the first mjate a fine, manly sailor 
from Scotland; and the crew was composed entirely of 
negroes. To the credit of the darkies, be it said, there 
was not the least approach to insubordination, quarrelling 
or drunkenness, and swearing, the common vice of sailors 
y!ViS never heard ; they were not only civil but obliging to 
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CHAPTEK I. 

The Voyage— Ship's Stores— First impressions of New York^Lodginga— 
Stoves — Wood, Coal, and Wateiv^Yennin— Country— Mortality— Ferry 

Boat»— Markets — BiFt—rArdiitectnre — Poyerty, 

Tired of ffome years of struggling against the tide, and, 
I must confess, embittered against the Government and* 
institutions of my country, I tunjed my fece hopefully 
towards the New World, and with mv wife and five 
little ones bade farewell to kindred and friends, and in the 
month of September, 1866, left London Docks and an- 
chored in New York Bay about the middle of October. 

The description of a voyage across the Atlantic has been 
90 often related as to become an infliction, so I will spare 
the reader's patience, merely noticing one or two facts for 
die benefit of those who may have resolved to undertake 
the same voyage. We numbered about one hundred pas- 
sengers, mostly working men and their families ; and al- 
though at times we thought that we were hardly dealt with, 
yet from what I have learned since, we had' no reason to 
complain. The captain was a kind fatherly old gentleman^ 
and- a New Englander ; the first mate a fine, manly sailor 
from Scotland; and the crew was composed entirely of 
negroes. To the credit of the darkies, be it said, there 
was not the least approach to insubordination, qiiarrelling 
or dnmkenness, and swearing, the common vice of sailors 
was never heard ; they were not only civil but obliging to 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Voyage— Ship's Storefr—Firat impresgions of New York— Lodginga— 
Stoves — Wood, C<^ aud Water— Vermin— Country— Mortality— Ferry 

B ea t s ' ■ Markets — Dirt— rArdiitecture — Poverty, 

"Tired of some years of struggling against the tide, and, 
I must confess, embittered against the Government and' 
institutions of my country, I tunjed my face hopefully 
towards the New World, and with mv wife and five 
little ones bade farewell to kindred and friends, and in the 
tnonth of September,- 1866, left London Docks and an- 
chored in New York Bay about the middle of October. 

The description of a voyage across the Atlantic has been 
80 often related as to become an infliction, so I will spare 
the reader's patience, merely noticing one or two facts for 
the benefit of those who may have resolved to undertake 
^le same voyage. We numbered about one hundred pas- 
sengers, mostly working men and their families ; and al- 
though at times we thought that we were hardly dealt with, 
yet from what I have learned since, we had* no reason to 
eomplain. The captain was a kind fatherly old gentleman^ 
and- a New Englander ; the first mate a fine, manly sailor 
from Scotland; and the crew was composed entirely of 
negroes. To the credit of the darkies, be it said, there 
vns not the least approach to insubordination, quarrelling 
or drunkenness, and swearing, the common vice of sailors 
was never heard ; they were not only civil but obliging to 
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2 THE VOYAGE. 

passengei*s, and kind in the extreme to the scores of trou- 
blesome little children. How different from the treatment 
to which thoTisands of poor emigrants from the port of Li- 
verpool have been subjected ! The few first cabin passen- 
gers were ready and willing to do any little kindness to 
their less fortunate fellow voyagers, the cook never tired 
in serving us, and we all vied in keeping the ship clean 
and wholesome ; the consequence was, that not a single 
passenger required the doctor. The rations were plentiful 
and good, with the exception of the biscuit and pork. 

I would advise all intending emigrants to lay in a good 
stock of apples, oranges, lemons, potatoes, preserved fruits, 
onions, preserved meats, eggs, bacon, and a cheese. They 
will find these articles not only most grateful to the pa- 
late, but conducive to health. Likewise a box of loaves 
of brSad, cut into slices and toasted ; to be eaten dry, or 
just dipped in warm water previous to nsing. Some bottled 
porter, and a small quantity of good old rum, if you are not 
a temperance man, will be very acceptable. Be sparing of 
your stores, or you may be sadly inconvenienced before you 
get ashore ; but you will lose nothing by making trifling 
presents of them to delicate or neighbourly shipmates. 
Take as little luggage as possible, obey strictly the ship's 
rules, and don't get into political or religious arguments 
with any one on board. By so acting you may get comfort- 
ably through your ordeal, which, under the most favourable 
circumstances, is sufficiently trying. 

After being on the waste of waters between five or six weeks,, 
Sandy Hook gladdened our eyes, and when we entered the 
Narrows the beauty of New York Bay fairly enchanted us. 
We cast anchor on a Saturday night opposite the Battery, 
spent mo«t of the Sunday in contemplating the metropolis 
of America, and on Monday morning landed at Castle 
Garden. To the projectors of that institution the emigrant 
ought to be most grateful ! it has been the means of saving 
thousands from inconvenience, extortion, and even ruin. 

First Impkessions. — We had made the acquaintance on 
board of an intelligent and well-informed American, but 
who was prone to exaggerate the excellence of everything 
native. Thus he informed us that at the Battery there was 
a beautiful park, with magnificent trees, seats, &c., where 
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ihe citizens were wont to promenade after the toils of the 
day. Judge of our astonishment when we saw a poor little 
enclosure of stunted grass, straggling and scraggy trees, 
delapidated seats, and iU-kept walks, the whole being about 
the size of the interior of Eussell Square. Being just fresh 
from Kensington Gardens and the parks of London, we 
could not help smiling at the Battery, and the other so 
called parks of New York. Our cicerone led us up Broad- 
way, which is indeed a fine street, but still disfigured here 
and there by little tumbledown shanties. He called atten- 
tion to Trinity Church, as being the noblest in the city, 
but as there are scores of more commanding edifices scat- 
tered all over the three kingdoms, we could not reciprocate 
his enthusiasm. When we arrived at the City Hall we -had 
the bad taste not to admire the architectural beauties of 
that building, much less the bare, bald look of the great 
caravanseries scattered round the Park, having more the 
appearance of barracks or workhouses than of what they 
are inside — luxuriously fitted-up hotels. 

Lodgings. — ^Now commenced our troubles in seeking a 
lodging. Instead of getting accommodated in a house of 
two or three families, Uie bulk of the working population of 
New York are compelled to reside in what are called tene- 
ment houses, containing from twenty to thirty families, iu 
which little attention is paid to cleanliness or ventilation, 
at enormous rents (double those of London), and always 
paid in advance. A fortnight in one of these horrible 
dens was enough for us, and we were glad to cross the 
water to Brooklyn, where houses are smaller, and things 
have not got to such a pitch of dirt, discomfort, and inde- 
cency. 

Wood, Coal, and Water. — The difference in the style 
of living is indeed great, and many things at first go hard 
with the emigrant. In the first place, you must give up 
all idea of an Englishman's fireside ; instead of it you have 
a black-looking iron box or stove, which besides being most 
unhealthy, gives you the horrors to look at. Next, if you 
want coal, the load is brought to the door and " dumped " 
down in front of it ; and then you have to pay a man to 
remove it into the house. The wood is bought in tree 
form, and you must employ a labourer to saw it into short 
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lengtliis befbre it can be stowed away ; and finally yon must' 
ohop it into pieces suitable for me^ng a fire. Then you' 
have to fetch water from the pump, perhaps two streets oflF, 
no slight task in the hyperborean winter. Your rooms are^ 
haie whitewashed walls ; if you want them papered yon 
must do it at your own expense. The stov^ you must buy^ 
at a cost of from- 80s. to £fi 10s., and as people are conti* 
nttally changing their lodgings, die expense of dragging* 
half a cartload of iron about with you is considerable. Water 
closets are imknown^ except in the best description of 
houses. There are no such things as mangles for the ac* 
commodation of your good wives ; every article of washing 
must therefore be ironed by hand. It is a common boast 
that the women of America are all queens ; from my own 
observation, however, the wives of working men work harder 
there than I ever saw women work in my life elsewhere. 
J31 fact, the civilization of the United States is just veneer- 
work ; put aside the hotels, theatres, and public convey- 
ances, and all the rest is makeshift and ms&e-believe ; as 
primitive and rude in New Yotk as in the remote agricul- 
tural districts of England. Then, again, the vermin ! The 
land and houses teem with everything horrible and loath- 
some, from rats down or up to bugs, and all of monstrous 
size. Then come Uie universal songsters of America — ^the 
frogs ; and lastly, that diabolical plague-r-the mosquitoes. 

The Countbt. — The appearance of the country is disap- 
pointing, after all you have heard of its beauty and ex- 
ceeding fertility. The grass is sparse, long, and oh 1 so 
dry ! The reason why Southdown sheep, after two or three 
generations dwindle in size, and their wool becomes wiry 
or hairy; that the children of emigrants deteriorate so 
much; that the flowers are without smell, and the birds 
without song, is to be found in the exhausting nature of the 
climate. Let the foreigner be robust and full of flesh when 
he arrives, in a few years he will lose both flesh and 
strength. From the natives themselves to everything 
animal or vegetable, the tendency of the climate is to ema- 
ciate and etiolate — ^men, horses, cows, sheep, pigs, cats, 
dogs, trees, shrubs, &c., are all of Pharaoh's lean kme. 

Mortality. — To give you an idea of the decay of the 
native population, I will tell you. a startlmg fact. The po- 
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pulation of New York Gify is estimated as half native half 
foreign. The weekly returns of deaths, puhlished by aa> 
thority in the papers, show that seventy-five per cent, of 
tte mortality is native— ^that is, three ont of eveiy four that 
die are American ! This is owing to many causes, to which 
I shall allude hereafter ; but the principal one is, no doubt 
the state of over-excitement in which they '* live, move, and 
have their being." They never have time to take thingsi 
easy — ^meals, work, amusement, it is all to be '' put through" 
at fever-heat A trifling illustration of eveiy day occuiv 
rence will give ^an idea of tiiis peculiarity. 

FuiiTON Ferry. — ^Imagine yourself, dear reader, in the 
morning proceeding to Fulton Ferry, in company withhun- 
4xe6» of others, on ihe way to New York from Brooklyn. 
A boat is seen approaching the shore, the bell sounds, aiid 
although B boat starts every five minutes, yet such is the 
eagerness of the crowd that off they rush, young and old^ 
male and female, at the very top of their speed, in frantic 
liaste, they dash down their toll at the money taker's desk« 
and altliou^ liie boat has started, rush forward, and leap 
over the chasm on to it Frequaiitly some one jumps into 
^ water, instead of on to the boat, and sometimes a luck- 
less w^ht is drowned ; but what of that 1 ^ye minutes have 
been saved. Well, supposing you to have got safely on 
board, the majority rush into the cabins and sit down to 
recover breathl Presently the bell sounds to give warning 
that they are approaching shore, up they jump, rush out of 
the cabins, get over the chains placed across the boat by 
way of guard, and leap ashore before the boat ib made fast, 
ran off the landing stage, and jump into m omnibus, or 
else blunder throu^ Fulton Market, treading on or being 
tuoddeai on by the €n>wd coming in the opposite direction, 

M4.RSET8. — ^Talking of Fulton Market reminds me of the 
ftata of the great metropolitan mArkete-^Washington and 
Fulton. Anything more discreditable to the authorities 
than those places cannot be conceived ; delapidated wooden 
erections, black with age and dirt ; in winter unapproach- 
able for mud, and in summer for the stench arising from 
their putrefying horrors. Diseased carcases are exposed 
for sale in the most open manner. To be sure there are 
officers appointed to inspect and seize bad meat, but tho 
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penalty is so trifling and so often evaded, that these mal- 
practices are unchecked. In London they have, at all 
events, the decency to disguise these ahominations in the 
shape of sausage meat, hut there you have diarrhoea cows, 
cholera hogs, and rotten sheep, " pure and simple." 

Architecture. — ^We have seen Broadway, and that is all 
there is to he seen in New York, which is only remarkable 
as a weary wilderness of bricks and mortar — the largest 
city in America, and the dirtiest city in the world ! The 
purlieus of Constantinople or Alexandria cannot exceed in 
filth, and consequent disease, Frankfort, Cherry, Water, 
Orange, and scores of other streets. As for architecture, 
they are safe so long as they stick to plain brick walls ; but 
as soon as they attempt style or ornament, caricature is the 
invariable result. For the proof of what I assert, I refer 
the reader to the City Halls of New York and Brooklyn, 
and the numerous churches in both cities. As to statu- 
ary, the Washingtons of the Park and Union Square are 
worthy of being placed beside, the brick and plaster 
George IV. at King's Cross, of Joey Grimaldi likeness. 

Poverty. — Hordes of beggars iiifest the streets. Alas ! 
the days are gone by when Americans could boast that 
there were none of those pariahs of civilization in their 
midst. They are now overrun with them, and not in the 
towns alone ; travel through the Empire State, and wher- 
ever you stop you shall behold shoeless and ragged men, 
women and children, standing near miserable cabins, such 
as are only to be equalled in Ireland. Worse than all, 
there is hardly any provision mad& for the poor, except a 
prison in a few of the large cities called an almshouse, 
where they are subjected to much ill-treatment and indig- 
nity. There is no alternative for the unfortunate but to 
beg or starve, and deaths through starvation, and suicides 
from the dread of it, are as common in the United States 
as in any European country. 
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CH4PTER II. 

"Work and Wages — Fraud — Legal Bedress^Masters at Home — Printera — 
Who shoald Emigrate-^ickiiesa — Doctors and Hospitals — Strikes — Appren- 
tices — Hours of Labour — ^Native Talent — ^Social Reform — Holidays— Drink- 
ing Customs — Places of Becreation — Nigger Dri?ers— ^Moral. 

How often have we been told of the manly feeling of in- 
dependence existing in America between the employer and 
the employed. No fear and trembling there, no dreading 
the &own of the master or the foreman. ** A fair day*s 
wages for a fair day's work," " A man s a man for a' that," 
and similar other beautiful but theoretical sentiments are 
there in full-blown practice we are told. I have witnessed 
for myself, and I will testify to the truth of what I know. 

I have seen weekly hands running from one end of their 
workshops to the other, in the course of their daily labours, 
and piece hands threatened with being discharged for pre- 
suming to wash five minutes before leaving-ofif time. I have 
heard continually language used by foremen that no com- 
petent man in England would suffer to pass without resen^ 
hig, or putting on his hat and leaving the place, whilst the 
employers act the grand bashaw in a style that is rare 
among English masters. The factory system with us is a 
mild regime compared with that which flourishes in New 
York. All the minutes you lose in the course of a week 
are added up and deducted from your time, and any work 
they choose to. consider as spoilt, is charged to your ac- 
count. I have read a printed ukase in a great confection- 
ery ^tablishment, wherein the workmen are notifled that 
if they lose- even five minutes in the course of the day a 
quarter of a day will be deducted for it ! I know of more 
than one instance where foremen, who are nominally paid 
twenty dollars a week, receive from their '* bosses " but 
twelve or fifteen, the remainder being made up by defraud- 
ing the men in measuring their work. A common practice 
with employers is to pay their good biUs into the banks, 
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and then buy at a discount bills of doubtful banks, whereby 
the men, paid in depreciated paper, sometimes lose from 
five to ten cents on the dollar. This which in England 
would be called mean, shabby, and despicable, next door to 
robbery, is here only thought to be " smart." 

Should you, disgusted with this style of doing business^ 
leave the city for the country, you will find that you have only . 
leapt out of the fiying pan into the fire. The rule in the ' 
^x)nntry is to pay only part, and to give orders on shop- 
keepers for what you may or may not want; in fact, the 
truck system in its worst form. Sometimes you will not ■ 
see a dollar bill for months, and it is as oommon for the 
working man to have his bad debts as for the tradesmen, 
often to the amount of a hundred dollars or more. You 
would naturally ihink of appealing to tlie law — you had 
better leave it alone. What with 4ihe dearaess of iii6 
jsimplest proceedings, the vexatious delays, and the ool- 
iiusions between clients, lawyers, and judges, ospeciaily 
if of the same politics, your chance of redress is indeied a 
poor one, in a land where you have fondly believed to be 
the country, par axodlence, of ** cheap law, prompt proceed- 
ings, and justice. between man and man." 

At home, thentle is to pay the workman, whoever 'dse^oes 
•short There aare few men but in their time have Imown of 
the straggles and sacrifices of masters to satisfy ikeaff 
Saturday nights* claims, even to the extent of pledging 
theirmaterial, getting money fix)m bill discounters, ^c. ; and 
should the firm flail, all claims are set aside till the m^s 
wages are paid in fdlL There you stand no better chance 
than the ^other creditors. 

And now as to the subject of ws^es. It is in the hope 
-of a higher remuneration for your labofur, that yom Ijiaive 
•become an .exile from your native land, given up hoiBae, 
friends and kindred, and relinquished, moat p]x>bably for 
sever, the comforts, decencies and luxucies -of civilized life. 
However, let us put in juxtaposition the New York work- 
man and the London one, of any given trade, say, for 
jdxample, that of printing. In London, the average of the 
p»ee hands is 85s. a head per week ; in New York it is the 
same, namely a dollar a day. In London the weekly 
haijids get from dSs. to d6s. per week; in New York, 
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dereai to twelve dollars, that is, fiom Jd 68. to £9 10s. per 
-week. This looks, on ihe ^e of it, a oonsideiftble and 
,dfieided;adva]ice ; bat is it really so ? Let us see. 

To begin with tihe ijbem of reni**^ihe acoommodaticai 
vSiioh yon can obtain from is. to 8s. in London would cost 
you lOcL to lite, a week in New York. It is quite common 
ior men who are getting the highest wages, and who study 
ihe health and comfort of their families, to pay twenty-five 
fier.oent of their income for rent al<me. Clothes are mudi 
id^cer ^an with us, and will not last half as long ; and food 
is as hi^-prioed and often higher. Coals are dearer than 
in LonAon, and, mimbUe dictui in that wooden country, 
«ood is (dearer stiU. In fact, nearly eveiythmg a famity 
Qonsnmes as horn, twenty-five to thirty per cent, dearer, and 
fiOi near tao ^food in quality. How rthe large majority of 
«varkers exist "On not much more than a dollar a day, in thaifc 
JsMd of "dear and infernHr goods, I leave you to imagine. 
finfc their hardships «» ignored, and their oomplaints 
unbeeded* in the "J&eetaad enlightened republic" Tailors, 
shoemakers, cabinet-mailers, clerks, and most of the in-door 
ixaiBeB are much worse off than in England. The man of 
jimall capital and the iiaish peasant are about the only onoB 
*^o do wcdl. by emigrating; for the fomer^ who seeks in 
fain for an opening at home in which to invest, has many 
iCiiaQces in the States, land the latter, who has hardly- ever 
.been accustomed to meat or clothes, there gets both. Bat 
ihe skilled mechanic, who has nothing hut tiiie labour of Ills 
haads to depend on, had mnch better remain where he is ; 
lor* at all events, he will meet withdecexst treatment. 

Then again there is no esprii de 4xnpi flmang wcodcijlg 
men ; the good feeling and the helping hand in cases of 
.siekiiess or distress iathene nakknown« it is every man for 
himself alone. There is aeommon phrase in use-^'* What% 
f onr troubles to me ?"-**«aid by way of joke, but it is in^nt 
and well expresses the <all«peivadiDg -selfishness. I have 
oAbu known it happen that when a workman has had an 
aeodent and £ftoilt his woric, his fellows have set to and 
replaced it by a few hours' laibour each ; there he would have 
io stand the radket of it With us, if one of our associateis 
were laid on a s&ek bed, he would foe visited and (if he 
needed it) a subscription xaieed <ir a raffle got up for the 
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relief of himself and his family ; and should he die, and not 
have been provident enough to have belonged to a benefit 
society, an endeavonr would be made to bury him decently, 
There he might go home and die, and no one would take 
the trouble even to call on him. Here he can obtain the 
best of advice and medicine at or in the numerous hospitals 
or dispensaries which abound throughout the kingdom, 
" free, gratis, for nothing." There, if he should be Inxsky 
enough to get admittance to the New York Hospital, he 
would liave to pay four dollars a week ; or should. he call in 
a doctor to attend him at home, the expense would be 
ruinous, and the doctor would leave him to his fate if the 
dollars were not forthcoming. Here medical men porsne 
the study of each particular disease that " iiesh is heir to," 
for years, until they are masters of their profession ; there, 
the bulk of them are ignorant quacks, foreign or native, 
who, without any diploma or examination, take a basement, 
call it an office, and dub themselves doctors on their 
** shingle "^-^^ufait at nothing but bleeding their patients' 
pockets. 

Strikes. — ^What, you say, do strikes occur in America? 
Yes ; and with the same result as is usually the case with 
us — ^in favour of the employers. As quantity, not quali^ 
is the principal thing looked for iri most trades, the vacancies 
consequent on a turnout are easier filled than with us, and 
the feeling of the public always goes with the masters. 
When the drivers and stokers of the New York and Erie 
EaUroad struck and failed in their attempt, the exnltatioD 
of the entire press knew no bounds ; for the working 
classes have no newspaper organs in the States ; all the 
papers are what we cfdl ** middle class." 

The apprenticeship system does not obtain in Ameriei^ 
and the consequence is that not one native in ten leanis 
his trade. A boy, after he has left school, enters a 
workshop, and after a year or two of application to one 
bk'anch of a trade, sets himself up as a journeyman ; then 
perhaps he goes to sea for a year or two, and getting tired 
of that, returns home and takes to some other trade ; so 
that during the seven years that a boy is apprenticed in 
England the young American has gained a smattering of 
three or four occupations — ** Jack of all trades, master d 
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noiae." We are continually hearing of the facility with 
which Americans relinquish one trade and take up another^; 
men who hegin as carpenters or blacksmiths turn lawyers 
or doctors, then keep a store, and wind up' with becoming 
£Eurmers or daguerreotypists ! Yes, and with the same 
results as in the case of ^e boys — ^inefficient in all. Depend 
upon it that the long apprenticeship of our youth is the 
reason that makes the English workman perfect master of 
his trade, and accounts for the eagerness with which his 
services are engaged all over the world. But, of course, 
Xbung America, cannot submit to the serfdom of the Old 
World, and so he goes through life in the make-believe and 
make-shift style Ihat characterizes the American workman. 
However, he makes up for it by his egotistical talk ; if you 
listen to his *' blowing," you would indeed imagine that he 
•n4 his compeers in trade, as in everything else, are '* the 
smartest nation in all creation." . 

I have told you that the men are driven about and 
reviled, ad infinUumy by foremen and masters ; on the con* 
trary, the boys act as they think fit ; the employer having ^ 
no hold on them, they work or play as they choose, and 
Ifdk and act towards ^eir elders in a maimer that would 
astonish you. Truly the order of thixngs is reversed — ^men 
are treat^ as boys, and boys as men. 

There is one arrangement connected with trades to 
which I must give my unqualified approval. The working 
day is ten hours long, beginning at seven o'clock in the 
morning, an hour for dinner, and terminating at six in th0 
evening. You breakfast before you commence, dine at 
twelve, and go home to tea and supper (which two meals 
are combined) at six, thus having the whole evening to 
yourself for rest, walking, pleasure, or instruction. How 
much better than toiling till eight or ten at night, to say 
nothing of the great saving in, the item of gas to the 
esxployers. This is indeed a Yankee notion to be profitably 
ODpied. 

It is being continually trumpeted forth, whenever a 
masterpiece of work is turned out of hand, that it is 
another evidence of American talent and progress. Softly — 
just take the trouble to inquire where and by whom it was 
done, and you will most likely find that it has been the 
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handiwork of foreign woricmen, superintended by a f&reiag^ 
foreman, and made out of foreign materials ; the onikj 
thing native about it being the capital, and not always Hial 
Talk of their doing without the foreigner 1 Why in half a 
century they would relapse into the i^rieuhural barbaiisBi 
from which they are only now emerging, and become de» 
jMndent onee more on Europe for every manufMstuved 
artide. Ck> through the States from St. Paul to New 
Oi^leans, and in all their workshops and fuetories, whetbaf 
Migineers, cabinet-makers, weavers, masous, brickli^Qn, 
printers, carvers and gilders, jewellers, watchmaket^ 
oarriage builders, i^^ it is stiU the same foreigner that 
desims and executes their work. As it is, quantity not 
quality being the desideratmn, the inferiority of everything 
manufactured is so great, that foreign productions ttH 
always preferred by ^ Americans, in spite of all ib^ 
"gas." 

A movement has b«en going on amongst xm for soim0 
jtears past, for -ameliorating the condition of workmen, in 
, saany importsat particulars, such as the providing of liglH 
SEod weli-ventUated woitohops, baths, libraries, holidays, &o^ 
in Qonneetion with lai^ establishments; schools, wsut 
pSaygrouads for chiidren employed therein; lifcewiaa 
savings* banks and provident societies, the opening of g^ 
vemment institutions and scientific societies for the 
elevation of. oar ^ order," lectures and ooaforences 
by noblemen and gentlemen, having the same object 
hi view ; and a general endeavour on the part of the 'vali* 
to-do -classes 10 remedy the social inequtdities which ads 
the natural growth of old ooimtries. Do you expect to 
get anything of the sort in the <* land of the biwve and Ibi 
home of the free?" Dont you wish you may get it ! 

&0Lii>AV8.-^f^w and far between are the holidays of HbB 
English workmtft, but in the Bti^s they are still foiveiv 
^nd wlken th^ eome these is nowheve to go and nothing ita 
see. Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, New Year's J^j^ 
and ^tn^ 4th of July, m the eum totai of relazatiMi for the 
twelvemonth. Let us contrast the spending of a holidflgr 
in New York and London. In the former city the tiuree 
fir9t named days occur in winter, so that out^f-door recrea* 
tien is out of the qaestion, ajid they aie therefore spent ia 
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&6 onl^r avtiiafile method — eating and dHnkin^. And I 
should like our teetotal £ri«ads^ ^bo fondly believe in tka 
taonperance of the States^ and the rigorous enforcement of 
the Maine law, to be wilaMssea of the manner in whidi 
liiese da^s are celebrated, more especially in New York» 
where nearly every thixd store is a grog-shop. Our owi^ 
4>uihing oiBrtoms are had enough, but there they are ai<r 
nilar to those of the semi-oiviliz^ finssian. Half-a-dozen 
man go into one of these groggevies^^I beg porddh, salooaaa 
I should hare saad, that bemg the. wovd iot every little 
cigar shop^ barber's shop, oook shop, or other plaoe of re* 
fidashment— ^^md one of thetm calls for spirits^ which being 
speedily swallowed, the next man stands treat in turn, ami 
so they go on till every one has stood glasses round, thd 
whole being accomplished in a> quarter of an hour. Ther6 
is no sitting down for smoking a pipe, conversation^ or a 
aoing ; no excuse for drinking, but the mere animal gratifiea* 
tVNi of boltihg spirits. And such iq^iribi 1 The same quan- 
tity Ihat a man might safely indulge in at home, there would 
be sufficient to make him ill for days, and if taken in excess 
to drive him mad. What they csdl biw^ you would not 
ssoognise by the taste, and good liq»ors ana dearer than 
miih us, although the bad is cheap enough,, if that can b^ 
odied cheap wldch is worse than worthless. 

^* N<ext in this connection," as the Boston classics would 
ssy, comes beer. Shades of Barclay, Allsop> and Bass I 
¥o who have been used to good malt liquor, whether 
I^ondon porter. Edinburgh ale, Dublin stout, or any of the 
generous and healthy stimulants of the same character, for 
idbich the three kingdoms are renowned, must bid adieu 
Is everything of the sort when once you set foot on " the 
iand flowing with milk and honey." I will just illustrate 
this subject by as good a sample oi Yankee smartness as i 
cm think of. You go into a public-house — ^wrong again,. 
hetd'^mid, call for a pint of beer. In the first plaoe, you 
are served with a liquid which is not beer, it being innocent 
of malt and hops; in the second, you only get two-thirds of 
ft pint ; and in the third place, having tendered a '* quarter," 
or tvresnty-five cents, yon i^ceive the balance in change of 
only twenty-four. So you see that in the simple matter of 
a.pint of beer you are shoved three distinct ways. Is not 
that worthy of the inventors of wooden nutmegs ? 
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it may be said, the best remedy for all this is to absti^ 
altogether. True, but as the great mass of mankind 
neither can nor will do so, I submit that all this is not 
germane to my subject, the more especially that, if any one 
requires stimulant, it is the hard-working portion of the 
population. One thing more ; should you or I unfor 
Innately become Bacchi plem, the consequences most likely 
would be that we should indulge in jollity, laughter, oi 
song. !6rother Jonathan, whilst putting through his 
drinks, gives no intimation of. the genial influence of thfi 
god divine, till all of a sudden you are startled by a yell 
worthy of the aborigines, and he begins to jump and 
sareech ; a glass more, and it is as likely as not that he will 
be flourishing his knife or revolver. Mem. — ^Never " in* 
dulge " with a native American. 

The Londoner, when his holidays come round, hai 
plenty of choice as to where and how he will spend them 
For out-of-door enjoyment there are the Metropolitas 
Parks, the Zoological Gardens, Hampstead Heath, Kef 
Gardens, Richmond Hill, Hampton Court, Windsor Gastlfl, 
Greenwich Park and Hospital, Chelsea Gardens and Hot 
pital, Woolwich Common and Arsenal, Gravesend, Cremorai^ 
Gardens, Dulwich Gallery, Bushy Park, Epping Forest, 
and last, but not least, the Crystal Palace at Sydenhanii 
Should the weather be unpropitious, there are the National 
and Vernon Galleries; the British, East India, United 
Service, Geological, College of Surgeons, and Sir Jolifl 
Soane's Museums ; the Society of Arts, Pantheon, Polf 
technic, and Panopticon ; the Tower, St. Paul's, and West 
minster Abbey ; the Houses of Parliament, Thames Tunnel, 
Guildhall, Coliseum, Lincoln's Inn, and the Templft 
Nearly all the above are open free ; those which are private 
property not exceeding a shilling or eighteenpence admis- 
sion, whilst those which involve a trip by river or rail can 
be reached for about the same figure. The characteristic 
difference between American and English holidays is this— 
your stated days of relaxation are given- you by your em- 
ployers ; theirs are deducted from them ; not a quarter of 
an hour being granted by th^k taskmasters the year 
through. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I must call your atten- 
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tion to a noticeable fact. The natives do not work them- 
selves, if they can by any possibility avoid it. The mission 
of Yankeedom is to trade or peddle, not to work. The 
man who hounds and drives you to death as foreman or 
master, should he lose his position, will most likely turn 
loafer. There is not the plodding, persevering, and indus- 
trious application, lasting through life with the Gemnan, 
the Scotchman or the Englishman. Jonathan may have 
the bit in his mouth for a year or two, and then he will get 
restive and kick over the traces. He has neither the phy- 
sical energy nor mental self-denial requisite for the toiler ; 
but he is in his element when ** hurrjring up " those under 
him, waiting for the hour to strike in the morning, watch- 
ing all day to see that you do not pause for a moment to 
speak, laugh, or put a mouthful of lunch in your lips, and 
altering the clock backwards and forwards, to defraud you 
of some twenty minutes a day. To such a pitch had this 
practice risen, that the mayor of New York had to issue an 
order for the City Hall clock to strike the hour, in order to 
dbeck it. If the Legrees of the South should ever run 
short of nigger-drivers, they have only to send north, where 
ihey wUl find thousands of that staple ready to hand. 

One thing more. Should it be found that you are an 
extra swift or competent hand, and that you are earning 
high wages as a piece hand, you will be put on by the week, 
at the lowest figure ; and then look out, for you will be ex- 
pected to produce more than ever, and the whipper-in will 
put on the screw, in the shape of perpetual find-fault, and 
exhortation to " put it through, huny up, &c., right away !" 

The moral of all this is shattered nerves, indigestion, 
loss of sight, hfeart disease, paralysis, premature old age, 
and an early death. Cui bono ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

Poocl, etc. —Meat— Vegetables— PotJtry--Pi8h--Pruit--Grocery--Bwid 
•MHoiifectionei^^-^Weight and Mearaie — Tagte and Smell— ^Monopolkts. 

1?HE war with Bnssia and other causes had raised the 
price of provisions to such a height, that it hecame the 
climax to induce us to emigrate to the land of cheap and 
abundant food. Judge of our consternation, on reaching 
New York, to find that bread and meat were twenty-five 
per cent, dearer tjian we had been paying in London, cod 
and wood quite as high, milk dearer and much worse, fruit 
as dear again, and everything of the coarsest descriptioiL 
I will run through a list of articles of food, their compara^ 
tive prices and qualities. 

Mjcat. — ^Beef and mutton are so inferior, tough, and 
small, that the waste in a joint is considerable, and a steak 
or chop, anything in size or quality like what you are in 
the daily habit of seeing or using, is not to be had. Five 
pounds is the average weight of a leg of mutton, and yori 
might go t<> market, buy a sheep, and carry it home on 
your back without inconvenience. The appearance of a- 
flock of American sheep is absolutely comic ; they are not 
ntuch larger than cats. Pork is cheaper, but the fiesh is 
coarse and hard, and the fat not to be tolerated ; bacon is 
invariably tough and stringy, but hams are pretty good. 

Bkead. — ^Now for it ! The great corn-growing country 
that half supplies Europe must, you will say, at all events, 
feed its children bounteously and cheaply. No, sir! 
Bread is dearer in New York than in London, and is of 
sueh bad quality and weight, that families, in self-defeooe, 
generally make their own. The other cereals that are so 
much be-puffed, Indian com, buckwheat, maize, &c., may 
perhaps do for country folks, bu^ will no more suit the 
digestion of townsfolks than oatmeal or haricot beans^ 

Confectionery. — En pasmnt, I will mention that the 
Americans are great in this line ; cakes, ices, preserves, 
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&c., are all first-rate, not forgetting the companion of youth 
and age — candy ; and to a great extent in hot weather they 
live on the productions of the pastrycook. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes were in 1866-7 two dollars a 
bushel, and so bad at that as to involve the cutting of them 
half away; and you need never expect to obtain them 
floury, being always waxy. Cabbages were ten and twelve 
cents each, and so strong-flavoured as to be more fitting for 
cattle than humans. Turnips, parsnips, and carrots, are 
inuch smaller, and woody. Peas are almost tasteless, 
besides being twenty-five cents per peck, just double what 
they cost us. The same may be said of onions, celery, 
herbs, &c. 

• Poultry. — Turkeys, geese, and fowls are as dear as with 
us, and as thin and skinny as the Yankees themselves. 

Fish is dear and scarce. Some of them, the shad, 
halibut, and lake white fish and sturgeon are delicious. 
Oysters are plentiful, but not cheap. 

Fruit. — ^Apples are flavourless and dear, at the rate of 
two cents each. Strawberries remind one of the little wild 
ones that grow in the woods, and are very dear. The dif- 
ferent sorts of nuts are only fit for feeding pigs. Melons, 
oranges, and pineapples are plentiful and cheap, but want- 
ing the fine smell and flavour of those in our shops. 
Peaches are a " great " fruit in America, at a cent each, but 
'"tro more to be compared to our wall-fruit than one of their 
lilliputian wethers to a Southdown. Grapes are all skin 
and stone, and tasteless. But I must not forget the 
national " punkin," which is cheap, and very acceptable to 
those who can stomach it, as is also the tomatos. 

Grocerv. — Tea is half the price it is with us, but it 
takes double the quantity to make a cup ; coflee the same ; 
sugar, dearer and coarser ; mustard, pepper, and spices, so 
much adulterated as to be almost tasteless ; soap as dear, 
and runs away in washing at a rate which would astonish 
our frugal housewives. Strange to say, the fine American 
cheeses which we purchase as a treat are not to be ob- 
taiued in New York ; they find their way to other markets, 
; and the refuse comes to the metropolis. Butter is as dear 
as with us, and often rancid ; what we call freerh is not to 

G 
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be had. Eggs are three aiMl four cents each. Currants 
and raisms are the refase of the foreign warehouses. 

It is necessary to bear in mind also that you never get 
weight or measure, under any circumstances, from any 
person. No one who knows the country expects it, and it 
is only the poor greenhorn who has been accustomed to 
get a pound, a pint, or a yard for his money, who objects 
to the fraud. It is only ** smart,'' not dishonest. As a 
clergyman of the Reformed Dutch Church once said, " the 
Yankee is the only man who refutes the Scriptural asser' 
tion, You cannot serve God and mammon." 

The few last pages contain one word pretty often — 
" tasteless." Nature always makes proper provision for 
man and his surroundings. Flowers without smell ; fruit, 
vegetables, and meats, diy and vapid ; there are two senses 
in which the Americans are deficient — taste and smelL 
That such is the case any observer will soon discover, and 
it extends to the upper tendom. Any trash in the shape 
of made dishes, so that it has a French name, and the most 
execrable imitations of champagne and other wines, so that 
they cost lots of dollars, wiU be quite satisfactory, if they 
are not extolled. Don't take my word for it alone, ask any 
French or English gentleman who has mixed with them if 
such be not the case. That it is so with the mass explains 
the mystery of piling 'all sorts of contradictory food on theix . 
plates at meals ; pork and molasses, mustard and fish, beef 
and preserves, cheese and mutton, pie and pickles, &c. As 
to smell, they rarely detect tainted food, and the horrible 
stenches which pervade New York during the summer are 
passed unnoticed, a sufficing proof of my assertion. 

The reason why food is so dear is that the markets are 
in the hands of monopolists. While the sovereign people 
are quarrelling and calling one another nigger-drivers and 
nigger-worshippers, all the produce of the country is bought 
by great capitalists, who realise fortunes by controlling the 
supply, to an extent undreamt of in " down-trodden " coun- 
tries. Meat, corn, milk, vegetables, coal, and wood, are all 
monopolies. The people of Cincinnati, rich as well as 
poor, were nearly frozen to death in the hard winter of 
1856-7, because the forestallers cut off their supplies, of 
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tael ; the Brooklyn Ferry Company douf)led their fares, in 
defiance of their charter to the contrary ; and these things 
are endured because in the land where the people govern 
tlifflnselves there is no such thing as public opinion ! (ex- 
cept at election times.) But then what a great privilege 
for the working man to elect his .own rulers, while he has 
ix> pay twenty-five to thirty per cent, over the fair market 
price for everything he eats, drinks, wears, and consumes. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Health — Climate and Seas — Ague — Dyspepsia — The Ladies — Teeth— 
Over Bxertion — ^Agricultural Labourers — Factory Girls — The Winter. 

Iw the matter of health, the balance preponderates 
greatly in favour of the old country. The severity of the 
six months' winter and the intense heat of the four months* 
summer are sufficient to undermine the best constitutions. 
The two months of Indian summer, answering to our 
autumn, is the only tolerable weather throughout the year. 
Any disease with which you may be afflicted is aggravated 
tenfold there. A whitlow changes to a felon, and will in- 
capacitate you from following your trade for months ; the 
bowel complaint assumes the form of cholera^ and endangers 
your life ; while the mortality consequent on the diseases 
of children is appalling. If you go to reside in the country 
for the sake of health, you are most likely to be attacked 
by that scourge of the continent — ague, which may stick by 
you for years. The emaciated and sickly appearance of the 
natives, young and old, is the first thing that the new-comer 
remarks. This is partly owing, no doubt, to the immoderate 
use of tobacco in its mo^t repulsive form — chewing, the 
use of candy and sweets, and the universal practice of bolt- 
ing their food. Should you be at all surprised if yoii suf- 
fered from indigestion after you had swallowed three 
courses at your dinner, taken a drink of spirits, sucked a 
lump of candy, and wound up with a quid of tobacco, and 
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all in less than half-an-hour ? Yet such is the daily haWt 
of American men, and then they complain that they are 
" dyspeptic !" 

As for the ladies, they ahuse their constitutions still 
worse. Shut up for months over stoves, and hardly ever 
using their legs by walking out of doors, consuming quanti- 
ties of hot bread and pastry at their meals, made with 
poisonous /^ saleratus," combined with tight lacing, and the 
general use of rouge and white for their complexions, no 
wonder that at twenty they are getting passe, and at twenty- 
five they are old women, the sickly mothers of sicklier 
children. Hours every day are spent by them in their 
rocking chairs, reading novels ; and if they ever venture 
out in the winter, health and comfort are disregarded, that 
they may obey the behests of the tyrant Fashion. Fancy 
the contrast — ^the man is well wrapped up in broadcloth, 
overshoes and furs, nothing of his face to be seen but the 
tip of his nose ; the lady has a love of a French bonnet at 
the back of her head, not even a veil, her bust partly covered 
with a habit-shirt ; kid gloves and thin boots, and the glass 
down to zero. So much for the " weaker vessels." I am 
sorry to be ungallant, but " the truth is great and must 
prevail." You may see hundreds of such instances every 
day during winter in Broadway. 

What with the climate, the stoves, tobacco, and candy, 
toothache, neuralgia, and tic-doloreux are common com- 
plaints of both sexes, and long before the prime of life they 
become toothless. The American dentists ought to be 
clever, for nowhere else is there such a field for Qieir art. 

One great cause of disease amongst our class arises from 
die incessant application and over-exertion demanded by 
your Yankee taskmasters during the hours of labour. The 
willing horse is rode to death, and the less swift are kept 
in a constant state of excitement in the endeavour to whip 
them up to the others. The consequences are disease of 
the heart and brain, nervous affections, apoplexy, &c. I 
appeal to medical statistics and evidence if this be not the 
case. . Hundreds of bright workmen are yearly hunted out 
of life by the insatiable desire of their employers to " hurry 
them up." We all know in England what it is to be in a 
"rush" or a **fly," when business rec^uires it; but with 



tiiem it is perpetual, from the time you enter the workshop 
in the morning till you leave it at night — ^not a moment to 
look or speak. Poor girls in factories and workshops are 
made nervous and hysterical for life, or driven into con- 
sumptions, from the same cause ; and if a boy goes on an 
errand he is told to run all the way, and most likely found 
fault with for not having performed his journey in ten 
minutes, instead of a quarter of an hour. No wonder they 
have no flesh on their bones. 

But perhaps the best exemplification of this grinding 
system is to be seen in the country during the harvest 
months. Under the rays of a midsummer tropical sun, the 
robust, active, and willing Irish labourer is stimulated by 
bad whiskey and the clamorous demands of the native 
farmer to perform more than human nature can bear. A 
few seasons spent in this style, and they become wrecks of 
their former selves, and are then compelled to seek refuge 
in the towns, to swell the number of thousands who live a 
life of semi-starvation in the winter months.* 
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Edncation and Literature — Public Schools — American and British Work-^ 
Qen — Vice — Cheap Books — Magazines — Daily Papers — News, Debates, and 
Advertisements — ^Woman's Literature — Novels — ^Wit and Humour —Boston- 

i literati — Actors — Music — ^What is Education ] 

I 

j 

i One great inducement for the English workman to emi- 
I grate to the States is the bait of a good and gratis educa- 
I tion for his children. Let us inquire into the availability 
; of this. True, there are plenty of schools, commissioners, 
and money voted for the purpose ; but what results follow ? 
At the annual exhibitions there is no lack of juvenile pre- 
cocity, as is the case in schools at home, whether national, 
dissenting, or private. But I assert that the great bulk of 

* La the winter of 1856-7, according to the Trifmne, there were 100,000 
poor peEsoDB in the State of Ne v York out of employment. 
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the children are not so well tanght as in our public schools^ 
It is not 'unconunon to meet with children, natives of the 
States too, of the age of twelve to fourteen, who can hardly 
read print, much less manuscript. One cause for this is 
the stem necessity which compels parents, in consequence, 
of the enormous cost of living, to send their little ones, as 
soon as they are able to run errands or perform the slightest 
labours, into the warehouses, stores, and factories. The 
citizens of New York award princely sums of money yearly 
for the purposes of education, but, like everything else, it 
is made use of as a political engine, and superintendents 
and teachers are appointed who cannot even spell, much 
less write a grammatical letter. Startling disclosures came 
to light on this topic in 1857, and communications poured 
in from all parts of the States, detailing similar instances 
of corruption and inefficiency. 

Nothing astonished me more, in my intercourse with 
American workmen, than the want of education. In 
England, both in London and the country, I have come in 
contact with thousands of my own class, and their average 
education and general information have been far beyond 
that of their transatlantic brethren ; while I have person- 
allv known hundreds whose intellectual attainments, na- 
tural and acquired, would fit them for any class of society. 
Go into the mechanics* institutes, debating societies, poli- 
tical clubs, temperance meetings, young men's Chrisiian 
associations, henefit societies, cofifee-shops, and lastly, public 
houses, in a word, wherever working men do congregate, 
and you will find men who can lecture and converse on all 
departments of human knowledge, with credit to themselves 
and profit to their hearers. The names of working en-, 
gmeers, masons, carpenters, tailors, printers, weavers, 
smiths, and especially sons of St. Crispin, are " familiar to 
our ears as household words," who have hecome lecturers, 
politicians, inventors, artists, actors, poets, and divines. 
Nothing of the sort exists in the States. The intellectual 
field of knowledge in our class there is a dead level, an arid 
waste, where scarce a flower blooms. If you converse with 
the American workman, beyond the generalities of 'his 
workshop and trade, and the slang of State and presidential 
elections, you will find him indeed a know-nothing. His- 
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tory, geography, art, and literature are all to him terra in- 
eognita; whilst the simple questions and positive assertions 
made by him, may well raise a ' smile on the face of any 
British artisan who has only enjoyed the advantages of a 
national or dissenting school education. 

The drawbacks on the public school system of the States 
are great. The associates, bad habits, <&c., are such, that 
all parents whose means will allow of it send their children 
to private day or boarding schools. The precocity of vice, 
both in the female and male schools, is most painful, and 
facts so frequently leak out in the public prints, that you 
may imagine how much remains behind. 

But perhaps you will say, if the case is as you state re- 
garding school education, still there is the cheap and uni- 
versal literature of America. Never was there a greater 
mistake. That there is an immense supply of cheap books 
and papers is true — but of what sort ? Harper's Magaxdne 
may be instanced to the contrary of what I advance, bat 
that is a drop in the ocean compared to the flood of ** yellow 
covered " literature with which the country is deluged, in 
comparison with which theti'ash and obscenity of the lowest of 
English newspapers are wholesome and moral. The reprints 
of Chambers' and Dickens' weekly journals are not read by 
the working classes, who feed on the garbage of the New 
York Ledger and other kindred publications miscalled Sun- 
day newspapers. 

On this side the water the working man has not only 
cheap and good magazines expressly addressed to him, but 
in coflfee-shops, eating-houses, &c., the Quarterlies, Black- 
wood, the Aihenamm, Literary Gaxette, Spectator, and Exa- 
miner are as much read by him as by the wealthier classes. 
There he has nothing of the sort in any place of refresh- 
ment beyond the daily paper, and what he buys for Sunday 
reading ia not so good as, and double the price of, the 
London Journal or the Family Herald. On the score of 
cheapness also, the old country has the advantage. There 
are no such books published in the States, as regards type, 
paper, binding, and price, that can compete with those 
issued by Chambers, Knight, Eoutledge, and dozens of 
others, not even excepting Longman and Murray. 
• The only cheap literature is the daily newspaper, pub- 
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lished at two cents per copy ; but we have papers, since the 
abolition of the stamp duty, equally reasonable. The New 
York Herald, Tribune, and Times are at the head of the 
American dailies ; but to compare them with the London 
Times, Daily News, and Chronicle, would be an insult to the 
understanding of any impartial reader who has seen them. 
The paper on which they are printed is the flimsiest of 
rags, the type of the poorest quality, and the presswork so 
bad that they are hardly readable ; while the slipshod style 
of the editorials, reviews, and critiques more resemble the 
small talk of penny-arliners, than the effasions of " gentle- 
men and scholars." 

In the daily papers, the first thing that strikes the 
English reader is the paucity of news ; perhaps a column, 
often less, contains all the city news, and another that from 
all the States of the Union ; but this arises from the same 
cause as the dearth of information with Canning's Eoiife- 
giinder :— 

** Story, Lord bless you, sir ! IVe none to tell." 

Most of their columns are filled up with copies of treaties 
and state documents, and longitudinal speeches of stump 
orators : while the debates of Congress (unlike those of 
Parliament, on which so much money and talent are ex- 
pended) are cut down to a few lines for each speaker. 
Lastly, advertisements, of which the Herald is the great 
medium, and some of which, imder the heads of '* medical *' 
and '^matrimonial," no respectable English broadsheet 
would dare to insert. 

The only magazine at all resembling the monthlies oi 
the old country was PtUnam% which, srfter a few years of 
struggling, died ; and there never has been anything in 
the shape of a weekly like the Athemeum or Literary Gazette. 
I was remarking this to an American for many#years con- 
nected with the literary world ; and he admitted the truth 
of what I advanced, but accounted for it in this wise. He 
said, that the literature of America was essentially a 
woman's literature ; that the men had neither time to spare 
nor taste for reading anything beyond a newspaper, and 
that consequently the bulk of writers, who write to live, had 
to please tiieir customers and patrons — ^the ladies. The 
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result was the never-ending manufacture of novels, yearly 
getting more vapid and inane, till the public mind has at 
hBt become so vitiated, that a sensible book is too strong 
for its digestion ; like the victim of quackery and adultera- 
tion, who has become so used to trash, that when he gets a 
taste of the genuine article he concludes it to be the coun- 
terfeit. No caricaturist could display Americans in a more 
ridiculous light than do the prosy writers of novels descrip- 
tive of Sou&em " chivalry," or Northern *' over-righteous- 
ness," and this too by authors who, according to their 
kindred reviewers (and themselves), are " world-renowned, 
equal to Bulwer, superior to Thackeray, the reflex of Scott, 
and before whose brilliant, witty, humourous, and pathetic 
descriptions Dickens will have to tremble for his laurels !" 

Saddest of all are their dreary attempts at being funny. 
The Picayyne, Doesticks, Yankee Notions, and the Editor^s 
Drawer of Harper's Magazine, are the most wearisome and 
laboured attempts to create laughter that it has ever been 
my ill-luck to encounter. In this department of literature 
Americans themselves are convinced of their powerlessness 
and are content to " give it up so," not being " to the 
manor bom." 

" Hold on !" I hear an indignant Yankee exclaim. 
" Have you forgotten Boston, the Athens of the States, 
with her brilliant phalanx of authors ?" No, sir ; I have 
not ; but where one copy of Outre Mer or Kavanagh is sold, 
there will be fifty of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz's " magnifi- 
cent " novels bought and read. For one reader of Wash- 
ington Irving you may count a hundred of William Gillmore 
Simm's " soul-thrilling " rhodomontades. Cooper is no- 
where, compared to Dr. Bird ; Emerson is unknown to the 
masa of his countrymen ; Prescott and Bancroft are to be 
fomid only in the libraries of the scholar and the man of 
wealth ; while " Our Remlutionary Sires" " Daring Deeds of 
American Heroes,'' and similar modest chronicles are popular 
baudbooks ; the scoldings of that vulgar Xantippe and type 
of woman's rights, Fanny Fern, drowns the gentle teach- 
ings of Miss Sedgwick, or the Christian lyrics of Mrs. 
Sigoumey ; and when at last Longfellow gives them an 
American epic, they set up a yahoo shout of derision. As 
in the case of Mis^ Charlotte Cushman, whom they thought 
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nothing of till she had achieved an European reputation, 
while Mr. Edwin Forrest was called " the great American 
tragedian !" Mr. Booth, jun., as the Princely Dane, solilo- 
quises through his nose, Ophelia " guesses " he is a 
" goner," and Miss Heron so delights the descendants of 
the Puritans hy her life-like representation of a prostitute, 
that she receives an ovation. 

The growth of literature, fine arts, and the drama is a 
question af time, and the day will come, no douht, when 
that vast continent will have their shining lights ; but they 
are not to be huiried up like buckwheat cakes of a momii^. 
Herein lies the great error of Americans — ^they imagine 
because some things are of quick growth, that everything 
ought to be. That they are qualified to grow com, cabbages, 
and pumpkins I admit ; but that they have any pretensions 
to a taste for the ennobling and civilizing influences of 
books, music, or art, I emphatically deny. 

Their songless groves accord with the sombre taciturnity 
of the people. When you by chance hear a man humming 
a song, or a boy whistling, it is invariably out of tune. 
Theirvoices are harsh and dissonant, and there appears to be 
some physical incapacity which prevents them from master- 
ing or appreciating harmony. Yet pianos abound, playing 
and singing are everywhere taught, and the Academy of 
Music will hold 6,000 persons. Allow me respectfully to 
submit, that the former are only the tools, whilst the latter 
is a fine place to gratify the love of display, dress and 
jewelry, and because it is the ton in Europe to go to the 
Opera. So when Kachel was there, thousands went to see 
her who knew not the meaning of a word of French, and 
who had never heard of Comeille or Eacine. 

To return to the subject with which I commenced, this 
chapter, — education. So far as the ability to read and 
write is concerned, they are in advance of the United King- 
dom — ^no farther. But these acquirements are merely the 
means to the end, the implements with which to obtain the 
stores of knowledge, and whilst there are thousands of 
imedtLcated intellectual men in Europe, in America there are 
millions of educated unintdUetval ones. The implements 
once obtained there are left to rust unused, or dulled and 
spoilt by being only used for unworthy purposes. Educa- 
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tion, as I understand it, is something more than school- 
houses, commissioners, processions, anniversary speeches, 
and appeals to the vanity of shallaw-pated parents, infoim- 
ing them that they are " the most educated, intellectual, 
sensible, wise, refined, rich, and powerftil people on the 
face of the airth !" It is the fitting the young citizen for 
all the duties, burdens and privileges of life, as a dutiful 
child, an industrious workman, a fair-dealing master, an 
honourable tradesman, a loving husband, a kind father, and 
a good Christian. 
Does the public-school system of America do this ? 
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The great attraction for the European emigrant to the 
United States, in preference to Australia, Canada, the Cape 
of Good Hope, or any other part of the globe, is not only 
the prospect of improving his material condition, but above 
all its republican institutions. Disgusted with the class 
le^slation and despotic governments of Europe, the toiler 
looks to the West as the only haven of freedom and 
justice, where he will have a voice in making the laws 
which he has to obey, where life and property will be secure, 
and where the utmost liberty of action and speech prevails. 
A. great mistake ! I landed in New York with confirmed 
political convictions from the age of fourteen ; I had not 
been there more than a twelvemonth before all my repub- 
licanism, like Bob Acres' valour, had oozed out at my 
fingers' ends. And I will tell you the reason why. 

Li the first place, let us consider the suffrage, that 
inestimable right for which the British workman has 
petitioned, agitated, and struggled in vain. 1 was present 
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in New York at the presidential election of 1866, which 
resulted in the election of Mr. Buchanan. Do you know, 
my Badical or Chartist friend, how the candidates are 
nominated for that office ? You imagine, perhaps, that the 
people vote for whom they choose to consider fitted for the 
station. Not so ; there are what are called primary elec- 
tions: that is, the trading politicians (for in the States 
politics is as much a trade as shoemaking or keeping a 
store, and thousands follow it for a living) meet in a 
" caucus," and appoint delegates to a convention of their 
own party, to meet at some principal city of the Union, and 
they there and then nominate some one as a candidate. 
You have therefore no choice hut to vote for the man thus 
put forward hy these petty dictators, who in return get from 
the President elect all the offices which he has in his power 
to hestow. As the time of election grows nigh, committees 
are appointed, meetings held nightly, processions parade 
the streets, the parsons harangue from their pulpits in 
behalf of their favourite candidates, money circulates freely, 
arid all the ruffians of society, jgamblers, pickpockets, 
rowdies, and shoulder-hitters are retained as the standing 
armies of each party ; for in this battle for place and pelf^ 
these gentlemen are most active and influential. Tbe 
intense bitterness and ferocity which seizes on the American 
people at the eve of their elections, the unmanly personal 
attacks by the press and orators, on not only the characters 
of the candidates, but on everybody belonging to them, 
dead or alive, their religious opinions, private habits, fail- 
ings or foibles, age, personal appearance, &c., is a scandal 
and disgrace to any nation boasting of civilization and 
Christianity. Fancy the Know-nothings accusing Colonel 
Fremont of being a Eoman Catholic, after repeated and 
emphatic denials by his friends and the clergymen of the 
Protestant churches he frequented, and not content with 
reiterating proved lies, but actually defaming the honour of 
his dead mother ! And then the Democrats calling him a 
cowai'd and a thief ! 

At last the day of election arrives. The people go to the 
polls, to exercise universal suffi'age and the vote by baUot. 
There are strong bodies of police stationed at the polling- 
places but they are of little use. The dominant party has 
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already stationed a phalanx of ruflSans there, who penetrate 

even into the voting-room, and if you are allowed by the 

outsiders to get to the ballot-box, they ask you who you 

vote for, and if you refuse to tell them, or to take the ticket 

they thrust into your hands, you are forcibly expelled, and 

should you resist you will be assaulted with bludgeons, 

brickbat-s, and firearms. That such was the case in the 

lower wards of New York city at the election of 1866 is 

chronicled in all the papers of that date. Thousands of 

citizens dared not vote, being in dread of their lives. la 

Baltimore there were three separate riots or battles between 

the Know-nothings and the Democrats ; they fought with 

pistols, muskets, and cannon ; nearly a dozen people lost 

their lives, and scores were wounded. It is a common 

practice, when a party is losing ground during the polling, 

to attack the voting-places and destroy the ballot-boxes and 

their contents. Another dodge is to stuff the boxes with 

. fictitious votes, sometimes to the number of thousands ; so 

that when they come to be counted, it is found that there 

are more votes than there are inhabitants. As for bribery 

it is as common to buy and sell votes there a^ at home ; 

hundreds of " long-shore-men " are driven to th« polls at 

fi-om five to ten dollars a head, their sovhnquet being 

" voting-cattle." 

! All the offices of state are elective, from the judge down 

to the constable ; coroner, mayor, aldermen, councillors, 

street commissioners, and heads of police are all dependent 

I on the " sweet voices " of the sovereign people ; and the 

; theory of the elective principle which had so often charmed 

me, is a miserable failure in practice. The then Mayor, 

Fernando Wood, was a candidate for re-election. Having 

I the control of the police, that force, as in duty bound, were 

most active in canvassing for votes, hoisting banners, and 

I escorting voters safely to the polls, in his behalf, and keep- 

I ing back those of the other candidates. The lives of those 

; pohcemen who refused to become partizans for the Mayor 

were rendered so intolerable, that they had to resign their 

situations. Eowdies, indicted for assaulting voters, were 

liberated by that magnate on their own recognizances. 

So much for the mayor ; now for the aldermen. Instead 
of the most respected, upright, and influential citizens being 
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selected for this office, the greater, portion of them are thd 
reverse ; men who are there called " bar room politicians * 
^e the favourite candidates, notorious for the infamy of 
ttbdiir hves as gamblers, brothel-keepers, emigrant hotel 
keepeis, pugilists, and sahemers of all sorts. One of the 
candidates for the aldermanic office was brought up by the 
police for being drunk and assaulting an unfortunate, apos 
the wages of wliQse sin he partly subsisted ; a school 
commissioner endeavoured to seduce one of the schoolmis- 
tresses, threatening hex with the loss of her situation if 
she did not comply ; and an alderman came forward as ball 
for a German charged with keeping a house of ill-fame I 
The above three little episodes did not even excite remark 
or surprise, such is the state of political (and social) 
morality. 

When these worthy aldermen are elected they nominate 
the policemen for their ward, subject to the approval of the 
mayor ; no matter how efficient or trustworfliy the then 
occupants may be, out they must go to make room for men 
who have voted the winning ticket, and notorious thieves* 
some of them fresh from Sing Sing, are duly installed as 
protectors* of the lives and property of the citizens of 
Gotham. (James Gordon Bennett says it ought to be called 
by another name which occurs in the Scripture^ 
Gomorrah.). 

The effect of this " free and enlightened" exercise of the 
suffirage shows itself in the frightful state of New York. 
Murders are rarely found out, and there are more of them 
there than in any great city of Europe. It is not safe to 
walk the streets after dark; people have been garotted 
even in the day time ; others murdered in Broadway, in 
the evening, with slung shot ; while the North and East 
rivers are continually receiving the victims who have fallen 
into the dens of the vilest population on earth. By the 
wholesale plunder of funds, lands, &c., in every department? 
of Congressional, State, or Municipal government, politics 
has come to be synonymous with chicanery, and the name 
of republican self-government a laughing-stock and an ex- 
cuse to the tyrants of the world for tihieir regime. The 
Americans boldly avow that they do not elect men to office 
for their fitness, but because they are Democrat, Eepublican, 
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or Enow-nothingv Said a noted politician, and he only 
expressed the sentunent of the country — " I would vote for 
Satan if he were on the ticket." 

In case you should he so unfortunate as to get into a 
street row, and you are ahle to give your antagonist a 
thrashing, well and good ; all you have to do when the po* 
hce arrive, is to walk off. But, on the other hand, should 
you he the assaulted party, and lying on the ground dis- 
abled by blows, you will be dragged before a justice, and 
fined some five or ten dollars, because an assault has been 
committed, and somebody must pay ; for the simple reason 
that part of every fine goes into the pocket of the Minos or 
Rhadamanthus presiding ! 

It is possible that you might be interested in an assault 
ease within doors. Let us suppose you to be the aggrieved 
party, and in consequence of your physical inability to re- 
sent an outrage, or from your pacific notions, you appeal to 
the law for redress. If you are of the same " stripe** as 
the justice, and possessed of a vote in his district, you had 
better ask him to take a drink before he opens court, and 
explain the case in the bar-room adjacent thereto ; and then 
there is not much doubt but that you will be on the right 
side of the hedge. If, however, you are both unknown to 
his honour, he will most likely fine both of you, such being 
a common practice with these unscrupulous administrators 
of the law, thereby increasing their salaries to the extent 
of two or three thousand dollars per annum. Yes, sir, both 
the innocent and the guilty fined ! and this is no exagge- 
ration, but the sad trutii, as may be ascertained by any ci- 
tizen of New York or Brooklyn. 

In the " city of churches" it has been no uncommon 
thing for justices to be drunk on the bench, and to be in 
the habit of swearing both loud and deep at any one who 
incurred their displeasure in court, and to engage in fights 
m the streets. The grievous wrongs which the poor are 
subjected to at the hands of these judicial rufi&ans would 
astonish my countrymen, who know that, whatever injustice 
they may meet with from the rich and powerftil, the halls 
of justice are pure, and that there they are sure to meet 
vith speedy redress from upright and just administrators 
of the law. There the commonest police cases are fre^ 
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quently protracted for montbs, in' order that the lawyers 
may drain the pockets of their clients. 

Soon after my arrival in the States I was conversing with 
an American on the subject of Lynch law, and gave expres- 
sion to my old-fashionfed notions in condemnation of it 
" Stop till you have been here a year or two," said he, " and 
your opinion will be altered ; taking the law into your own 
hands is the only chance of obtaining redress against the 
wrong doer." And he was right. This is why the practice 
of carrying weapons is so general. He added, " If I were 
in possession of a million of dollars, I could commit murder 
in open day in front of the City Hall, and get free of all pun- 
ishmont." That this was not overstating the case may be 
seen from the acquittal by an American jury of Congress- 
man Herbert for shooting the poor Irish waiter at Wash- 
ington. Suppose the case reversed, and that Keating had 
shot Herbert ; he would have been hung as high as Haman 
in less than twenty-four hours. Witness likewise the 
assassination of the Yankee schoolmaster by the Wards of 
Kentucky, not forgetting the assault on Senator Sumner 
by the chivalrous Southerner Preston Brooks. 

This is what the great experiment of self-government has 
come to— -general insecurity of life and property. Talk 
of freedom of speech and action ! — ^why in half of the 
Union, on the subject of slavery there is a material, mental, 
and moral despotism before which those of the Emperors of 
Russia, Austria, and France must " pale their ineffectual 
fires." But the acme of tyranny, transcending papal, Ve- 
netian, or any mediaeval enormities, is the Draconic code 
of the legislature of Kansas, upheld by the military and 
the executive of the Federal Government. The rulers of 
Continental Europe may well hold up to scorn and deri- 
sion the saturnalia of tiiese actors in the new Reign of 
Terror ! 

We complain of " circumlocution, red tape," &c., and the 
consequent incapacity and mal-administration of officials. 
At all events our ambassadors can speak the language of 
the courts to which they are sent ; our coroners know 
something of law and physic, if not both ; our school in- 
spectors know how to spell ; our mayors are not selected 
from the ranks of gamblers and swindlers ; our aldermen 
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from pugilifits and brothel-keepers; nor our policemen 
from known thieves. There too, the State Legislatures, 
elected by the people, enact laws, and the people refusiB to 
obey them. Senators and Congressmen bribe and are 
bribed, one party justifying themselves that they are no 
worse than the o^ers ; Ihe aim and end of politics, as well 
as of commerce in that country being to make as much' 
money in as little time as possible — " anyhow." 

Slaveby. — This subject I will only briefly allude to. 
John Wesley's " sum of all villanies " needs not my feeble 
condemnation to help overthrow it. It is a question of 
tome, and when that time comes I have no doubt that the 
Southern States will be thankful to be rid of their damnoia 
hereditas. The idea of immediate emancipation is there 
only entertained by a very small party, who are as fanatical 
and extreme in their views as — who shall I say? — our 
peace society men, who ride their hobby to death. As far 
as I may presume to judge on this difficult question, I 
think the Southerners are ill-judged in endeavouring to ex- 
tend the area of slavery — ^to that the North will never sub- 
mit. It is quite willing that the South should retain its 
" peculiar institution" as long as it thinks proper, but at 
this time of day to propagandize slavery is attempting an 
impossibility. It is not so much the slaveholders them- 
selves who preach this doctrine as the fungi or parasites 
who cling to them in the shape of noisy, drinking, office- 
seeking and dollar-hunting politicians, who make it the 
stalking-horse for place and power, most of whom never 
possessed a slave in their lives. Worse stiU is the gratuitous 
and uncaUed-for advocacy of slavery by the newly arrived 
emigrant. No sooner does the " down-trodden" German or 
Irishman land on American soil, than he begins to declaim 
about " superior and inferior races," proving the truth of 
the saying, that the slave ever makes the tyrant. 

The worst feature in the controversy is the active part 
taken by the ministers of Southern churches, going out of 
their way ; both in the pulpit and out of it, to prove that 
slavery is right, moral, humane, sanctioned by the ^ible 
and ordained by the Deity ! The bishops and clergy of 
the Established Church, during the agitation on the sub- 
ject of West India emancipation, were, to their shame be 

IX 
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it spoken, dumb dogs that would not bark ; but at all events 
they did not come forward and quote Scripture to uphold 
the iniquities of the system. It was mainly owing to the 
dissenters of Great Britain that we got rid of " the blot on 
the 'scutcheon" cheaply purchased by twenty million pounds. 
Amongst the funny and queer cognomens that have been 
invented to designate political parties in the States, there 
is one most apt and fitting. It is the word " Doughface." 
It means those Northern politicians who, believing in the 
injustice of slavery, yet for the sake of the dollar, are con- 
tent to do the bidding of the Southerner, and vote for fugi- 
tive slave laws, and who are ever prating that the salvation 
and integrity of the Union can only be maintained by sub- 
mitting to the South ; it means those merchants and capi- 
talists of the North who subscribe lai'ge sums of money to* 
carry the election of a democratic President, not from any 
love of democratic principles, but because it might other- 
wise interfere with •** trade ;" and lastly, it means those 
Northern parsons who, receiving calls from the South, shut 
their eyes to the infamies of that vast brothel, and lisp in 
their pulpits about Paul and Onesimus, Abraham and 
Hagar, and tell the world that slavery must not be de- 
nounced because it is a political subject. How differently 
the divines of the time oi the Revolution thought and acted ! 
The sordid, selfish, and soulless Doughfaces may be comr 
pared to the unpatriotic Manchester school, but which, thanks 
to the good sense of my countrymen, could not obtain the 
support of either the aristocracy, the merchants, the middle 
class, or the working m&n of the United Kingdom. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A 



Bfiectg of Self-Qoyemment in New Tork — Taxation and State of the 
Streets— Fire Companies— Police — Monarchy and Bepublicanism-^Pictnre of 
New York by a Citizen. 

Taxation and State of the Streets. — The inhabitants 
of New York are taxed to the enormous amount of eight 
millionsl of dollars per annum^ for half of which sum their 
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city ought to be as well guarded, paved, lighted, and cleaned 
as London or Paris, whereas the contrary is the case. You 
who have found fault with Bristol, Hull, or Manchester for 
their dirty appearance, should see the principal city of the 
Union, and you would call them clean by comparison. It 
is emphatically the dirtiest city in the world. In the 
winter the great deposits of snow, often to the depth of 
seveml feet, are never touched, but block up the streets for 
months, to the partial cessation of business, no vehicles but 
sleighs being in use. When a thaw takes place, the state 
of die streets, aggravated by the accumulation of all sorts 
of filth and refuse from the hoi*ses, is indescribable; they 
are impassable for females, and men are obliged to wear 
overshoes and jackboots, in order to keep themselves clean 
and dry. The snow is not even cleared away from the side 
walks, and the inhabitants do not adopt the common pre- 
caution of sprinkling salt or ashes on them. To be sure there 
are municipal ordinances and fines, but what is the use of 
living in a " free and 'enlightened republic," if you have to 
conform to the bye-laws of corporations and town-councils ? 
It is only the " down-trodden subjects of European despots, 
ground under the iron heel of tyranny," who can be ex- 
pected to obey the leou scrvpta. 

At last the snow disappears, and the hot weather sets in 
(for there is no spring) ; the city is then enveloped in 
donds of dust, to be compared to nothing else than the 
simoom of the desert, and the dd/ris of the winter months 
begins to ferment and poison the air ; up-town the carcases 
of cats, dogs, and even hoi'ses, rot in the sun, and the" 
kennels steam with liquid filth and blood from factories 
and slaughterhouses ; so that by the month of August 
cholera or yellow-fever makes its appearance, and the death 
of hundreds, sometimes thousands, is the penalty of the 
wilful and wicked neglect of well-paid public officers. There 
are districts in which the scavenger is unknown, only a 
few of the principal thoroughfares are watered, and on 
moonlight nights (that is to say, on nights when tJie moon 
ought to shine, according to almanac, but sometimes 
neglects to do so) the lamps are not lit, a very nice arrange- 
ment for thieves, but hai'dly the style for a great city. 

Should you take a walk up Broadway, be careful, in 
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staring np at the great marble-fronted warehouses, to miiui 
yoor footsteps, for in addition to the irregular and worn-out 
pavement of the side w^lks, you stand in danger of stnm* 
bling over the gratings of the coal-cellars, which having 
been broken are replaced by great stones put over the holes, 
to say nothing of little ashboxes, bales, and packages, which 
are ** dumped down " on the pavement, and left there for 
hours, if not all day. This free-and-easy style is universal, 
and foot passengers have to turn into the road for the con< 
venionce of the storekeepers. The state of the roads is 
such that there are holes deep enough to break the legs of 
horses. 

FiBE Companies. — There is one other feature in conneo- 
tion with city government to which I would call attention. 
It is the institution which has been so much puffed by 
Chambers Edinburgh Journal — ^the fire companies. An article 
appeared in HunCs Merchants Magazine for December, 185d, 
advocating the adoption of the London system, for these 
among other reasons : — that in consequence of the careless- 
ness of the inhabitants and the inflammable nature of the 
buildings, fires are more than double the number whidl 
occur in London, a city four times larger in size, and three 
times the number of the population of New York ; whilst 
at the same time fires are seldom extinguished till the 
buildings are burnt down, and robbery takes place to a great 
extent ; besides the fact that one-fourth of them are caused 
by incendiaries — fellows attached to the companies in the 
cap^ity of *' runners," who do it with the double purpose 
^of finding excitement for the regular firemen, and plunder 
for themselves. 

Instead of the horses ready harnessed for the engines 
day and night, and the police keeping the neighbourhood 
of the conflagration clear for the firemen, the following is 
the modus operandi. On the alarm being given by ihe toWr 
ing of bells, the firemen repair to the engine-houses, and 
having put on their uniforms, the engine is brought out, 
and then they start for their destination, attended by their 
satellites the runners, who have nothing to do with the 
companies, but who volunteer as supernumeraries, and 
whose only object is theft. Now the excitement commences ; 
as they drag the engine along the streets they shout and 
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scream, and whoop and yell, more like Indians or demons 
than reasonable men going to perform a duty which requires 
coolness and judgment. People are frequently knocked 
down, run over, and killed in their progress, as they prefer 
the side-walks to the roads. When they arrive at the fire, 
•* confusion is worse confounded," engines running into one 
another, a mob of men, women, and children impeding 
operations, occasionally fights between rival companies, 
and their ever^-present thievish myrmidons busy in remove 
mg goods. 

A few years ago a fire took place at a large clothing store 
in Broadway, and by the falling of a wall some half-dozen 
firemen were killed; when their bodies were discovered, 
they were found clothed in suits belonging to the pro- 
prietors, under their uniforms with the shopmark still upon 
them. A fire marshal was then appointed by the city, to 
investigate the origin of fires, <&c. ; but all in vain. As 
long as the firemen patronise the loafers and rowdies called 
runners, so long incendiarism and theft will be the rule. 
The Merchants* Magazine insists on the adoption of the 
London plan, and " to this complexion they must come at 
last.'" Then good-bye to pretty painted engines, brass and 
silver ornaments, balls, processions, and all sorts of ridicu^ 
lotts, extravagant, and childish display at the head-quarters 
of loaferism— the engine-houses. 

PoLicR. — This is certainly a most peculiar institution, as 
understood and acted on in New York. The first thing 
that strikes the attention of the stranger is the motley 
and free and easy character of these guardians of the peace. 
Instead of being picked men, you will find them of all ages 
and sizes, including little withered old men, five feet 
nothing high, and whose first impulse on seeing a street 
row is to pocket their " star '* and bolt down the next street, 
The bulk of these gentry spend their time when on duty in 
bar-rooms or at the doors of them, cigar in mouth, and 
bands in pockets ; the only way of driving them from their 
devotions at the temple of Bacchus is by the commence* 
ment of a fight therein, when they incontinently " slope.'* 
Some wear uniforms, others do not After the elections of 
1856 in Brooklyn, the bulk of the police were turned adrift 
because the Democrats were victorious, and their supporters 
must be rewarded* Men were appointed to fill the vacancies 
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who were known thieves, some of them fresh from a six 
months' term m the- Penitentiary. Bohheries immediately 
increased, but the claims of partisans were of more conse- 
quence than the Uves and property of citizens, whose only 
remedy was to purchase bowie-knives and revolvers. 

But of course the denizens of the "model republic" are 
not going to do business in the matter-of-fact, jog-trot style 
of ^e subjects of royal and aristocratic tyrants.^ An 
efficient, orderly, and picked body of men, always at their 
posts, and amenable for the leas Idereliction of duty, may be 
thought indispensable in European cities, but are not 
requisite for the " propagandists of liberty all over the 
world I" 

If any one can point out to me that a man, with the 
exeeption of the possession of a vote, enjoys more liberty 
of thought, speech, or action in the United States than in 
the United Kingdqm, I shall be happy to learn. Till th^ 
I shall pin my faith to constitutional monarchy, as com- 
bining the requisites of pecwe, safety tmd freedom. 

Oh, my discontented Badical and Chartist friends, " 'tis 
distance lends enchantment to the view." All my fond 
illusions are dispelled, and I have discovered that liberty in 
the Western hemisphere means licence for thieves and 
ruffians to rob and assault, not the greater freedom of the 
honest and peaceable citizen. 

'' For forms of govemment let fools contest, 
That which is best administered is best*' 

Lest it should be thought that I have exaggerated the 
condition of New York, I here insert a leading article from 
tlie Tribune of June 3, 1857 : — 

" Sixteen murders have been perpetrated in this city since 
tlie first of April, about which time Mayor Wood began to 
develop his programme of violent resistance to the laws, 
and the whole army of grogsellers bade defiance to any legal 
interference with their desolating traffic. There have been 
at least twice sixteen attempts at murder, besides violent 
assaults and rum-hole fights without precedent. Ten 
thousand hardened and hopeless female outcasts swarm the 
streets at night ; two thousand children, under the guise 
of peddlers, from the ages of ten to sixteen, penetrate every 
public building, store, and office in the city, to beg» steal, 
spy for burglars, and on their own accoui^t practice thosQ 
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vices which cannot be named in respectable language ; five 
thousand great and small gamblers prey upon tlie credulous 
and the infatuated, standing all day at the doors of their 
dens, in Broadway, as well known in pei'son and profession 
as the mayor himself; ten thousand lazy, drunken, thieving 
Bhort-boys, swill-boys, killers, roughs, and rowdies of other 
names, lounge on the rum-cursed comers of the streets, 
. making day disgusting, night hideous, and travel dangerous 
to all who can be suspected of having respectability or 
money ; thousands of emigrant swindlers, mock auctioneers, 
lottery-dealers, policy-backers, pickpockets, hall thieves, 
burglars, wharf-rats, area-sneaks, pimps and vampyres, 
practice their knaveries as openly and with as little fear of 
punishment as though they were engaged in the most vir- 
tuous and legitimate of human pursuits. The swell-mob 
of London, flying from the argus eyes of a real police, and 
the unendurable felons of San Francisco, expatriated by 
the bullet and the hemp of the Vigilance Committee, are 
received here with open arms, parade our streets under not 
only the toleration but the protection and personal friend- 
ship of the police, carry our primary elections, and fill high 
places on our nominating committees. On every hand we 
have vice and crime, and splendour ; crime, vice, rum and 
beggary. Here, in the most fashionable favhourg, is the 
Crockford's of New York ; tliere, between ihe palatial resi- 
dences of a millionaire and a divine, is the maison de joie of 
a woman whose dress is the most brilliant, wh(5se equipage 
the most costly, whose appearance is the most stunning, of 
any of the gay butterflies, virtuous or vicious, whose beauty 
and wealth add glitter to the opera or sunshine to the 
promenade. Within a bow-shot of these palaces, is the 
pther side of the world ; for brocade, rags ; for diamonds, 
dirt ; for Johannisberger, whisky ; for millionnaires, beg- 
gars ; for divines, devils ; for Aspasias, drabs ; with here 
and there some poor, starving, wretch, painfully enacting 
the " Song of the Shirt, "^ her besieged virtue glimmering 
in the misery of this tangible hell, like the fabled jewel in 
a dunghill. And over all, we have a set of men called 
rulers, wrangling like hungry dogs for the public purse ; 
lying and cheating for advancement ; plotting to overthrow 
ill law, that they may rob the people; and, in their in- 
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fluence upon our vast criminal population, recklessly flaring 
their incendiary torches in our moral powder-house; 

" And this is the metropolis of the Western world to-day, 
full of uncleanness within and without ; the disgrace and 
sorrow of all good citizens ; the very Mecca of political and 
moral rascals throughout the wwld. Who is responsible ? 
You are the man, Mr. Importing Merchant ; and you, Mr. 
Manufacturer ; and yoUf Mr. Banker ; and you, Mr. Lawyer. 
You * have left undone those things which you ought to have 
done ;' you have remained in your stores and offices while 
knaves were plotting against your peace j you have disre* 
garded the voice of the press, when it warned you that 
rowdies were nominating villains for office ; you have el" 
lowed these rowdies to make up your ticket, and permitted 
them to elect it, without opposition ; you have been again 
and again importuned to take office yourselves, or at least 
induce honest men to become candidates, and to work for 
their election ; but you would have nothing to do with 
* the dirty pool of politics.' And now you find yourselves 
crushed with the enormous taxation of eight millions per 
annum, of which you know half is, in one way and another, 
Stolen ; you have a Mayor against whom there was a major* 
ity of nine thousand votes, setting all laws at defiance, and 
pushing the people to the verge of anarchy ; you have a 
Common Council of eighty-two members, of whom not one* 
fourth were elected by a majority, in their respective dis- 
tricts, and ^hose aggregate vote was but 31,000 against 
42,000 — a Common Council which, with few exceptions, is 
composed of men destitute alike of intellect, experience, 
and honesty ; whose rule of action is based on the prime 
consideration, * How much will you give T You have ft 
police in the main inefficient and irrespcnsible, upon whom 
no citizen ever thinks of depending, and in whom your 
own confidence is illustrated by the universal employment 
of private watchmen ; you have streets in a condition of 
filth that would disgiace a farmer's hog-pen and poison his 
swine — a city literally stinking in the nostrils of the world ; 
and you are threatened at any moment with a pestilence 
that would depopulate the metropolis^ and set your boasted 
progress backward for half a century. 

" All this, and much more, must be laid to the wicked 
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neglect of their political rights and responsibilities by the 
elt^ known as oar ' first citizens/ and a scandal to the 
noble name of citizen it is. There has never been a mo- 
ment, when the honest, intelligent, unaspiring ' voters of 
New York could not have placed in our executive and legis- 
lative offices men of the stamp of Clinton, Hofifman, Golden, 
Hone, Paulding, Bowne, -Havemeyer, and others of the past 
and passing generations. How do these names compare 
with those of Bill Wilson, Fernando Wood, Ned McConnell, 
and the less known but kindred luminaries now gracing the 
Council Chambers ? We confess ta but slight hope for the 
future. So long as it is deemed disgraceful to accept City 
offices, so long will they be filled in the main by knaves or 
fools. There is no real redemption for New York until the 
honest men of all parties and no party come up to the 
rescue, and risk the temporary disgrace, if they please to 
call it so, to secure their emancipation from the rule and 
robbery of rowdies, rum sellers, ticket-swindlers, and 
thieves." 



CHAPTER Vm. 



Manners and Morale— Broadway— Mr. Delane of ''The Times "--The 
New York Rowdy — Boarding- House and Hotel Life — Madame R.— Unfor- 
tunates — Fortune Tellers — Celibacv — State of Morals — Mrs. Cunningham — 
Fsiie Modesty— Children— Funerals — Love of Display-— Mr. Wm. Chambers 
^Tobacco Chewing-^Fast Eating— Temperance. 

Broadway.— When Mr. Delane, the editor of the Tme$ 
Tisited New York, he was quite enchanted with the showy 
appearance of Broadway, the style of living in the large 
hotels, &c. No doubt it was all very pleasing to a holiday 
traveller, who came to see the " lions" or " elephants," and 
who was treated with the utmost consideration by Uncle 
Sam, Brother Jonathan and family, in order to obtain the 
good opinion of the Thunderer ; but if he had lived for a 
twelv^aionth in that city he would have lost his couleur de 
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rose spectacles. Broadway itself may be talJE as the type 
of American character, all show and effect, for the purpose 
of creating an impression on the minds of travellers. Like 
the pasteboard villages erected by Prince Potemkin whe& 
the Empress Catherine made her trimnphal progress throngh 
the Crimea, there is nothing behind. If Mr. Delane had 
turned a little to the right out of Broadway, he would have 
beheld a sight not to be paralleled in any capital of Eu- 
rope — streets upon streets of the filthiest and most dels^i- 
dated chorfuater, and inhabited by the vilest population on 
the face of God's earth. Such is the case, more or less, in 
all the large cities of the Union. Hear the testimony of 
^ an American writer as to the character of the dwellers in 
these localities. 

** The New York Kowdy must be guarded against more 
cautiously than a wild beast. He is more brutal than the 
English ruffian, more treacherous than the Irish murderer, 
more vindictive than the Spanish bravo, and more cowardly 
than the Asiatic assassin. He wiU murder a poor giri 
whose peace of mind he has marred, but a single man will 
scare him ; he never fights, unless he has two on his side 
to one against him. Against this species of brute, which 
the police never trouble, it behoves young girls to be on 
their guard." 

BoABDiNO-HonsE AND HoTEL Ltfe. — I will quote the 
words of one who for thirty years has been part and parcel 
of the community of New York. The editor of the Herald^ 
than whom no one knows better the subjects of which 
he treats, says : 

" There is another influence to which the prevailing depra- 
vity may be traced, but which, imfortunately, is of a more ge- 
neral and permanent character. We allude to the peculiaritj 
of our social tastes, which induces us to live in heixLs, instead 
of in families, like other conmiunities. We believe that 
nothing tends more to break down the barriers of morality 
than the indiscriminate association of the sexes which takes 
place in our boarding-houses and hotels. The habits of 
the house in which the unfortunate Burdell met his &te, 
are, it is to be feared, but too common a sample of the 
morals of many of these places. With the facilities for sin 
afforded by them, it is not to be wondered at that the mar- 
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ris^e tie should prove but a delusion, and that the relations 
of parents and children should not endure much beyond 
childhood. Of the effect of such influences upon society in 
general it is unnecessary for us to speak. They are patent 
to us in the desertions, the adulteries, the forgeries, and 
the assassinations which daily take place, not only amongst 
the poor, but amongst the well bom and educated." 

That this is not over-stated may be proved by asking any 
man, American or foreign, who has dwelt in boarding- 
iMHUtes, his opinion as to the morality of their inmates ; 
idso by the unblushing front which vice shows in this 
" city of the descendants of the Puritans," as Mr. Delane 
has it. Where else in the Christian world could professed 
abortionists advertise in the daily papers ? There is one 

most notorious woman, a Madame R , who has been 

brought to trial four distinct times, for causing the deaths 
of women and their infants ; \>iit in every case justice was 
defrauded of its due, because of the protection which she 
received from her wealthy patrons. This wretch keeps her 
carriage, and may be seen any afternoon in Broadway, in 
oompany with the codfish aristocracy. Next comes in 
order of sequence the great number of ** assignation-houses," 
at which carriages 4rive up from the hotels and boarding- 
houses of the upper tendom, not merely at night, but at all 
hours of the day. Lastly, the number of unfortunates on 
the streets, according to the last census, nearly equals 
that of London, a city of three times the number of 
inhabitants. 

Another institution of New York life is fortune-telling. 
Male and female wizards abound, and make fortunes not 
only out of the credulity of the poor and ignorant, but also 
from the visits of the wealthy and educated. They combine 
another occupation with that of planet ruling, that of procu- 
ration. The low state of morality results in the natural conse- 
quence — ^that in the land where we are told that " children are 
blessings," there are more bachelbrs and spinsters than in any 
other coimtry. New York teems with thousands of both sexes, 
and the married man is the exception, not the rule, as with us. 
The emigrant takes wife and children with him, or marries 
there as soon as he has made his way in life ; but not so 
the native, unless there are dollars to be got by so doing. 
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Even dien there mnst not be more than one or two chil- 
dren — they are so expensive and troublesome ; and, thanks 
to the " physicians of crime," the number is limited. 

The New York Herald speaks thus of the morality in 
course of development by the Bepublic : — 

"The recent developments elicited by the seizure of 
obscene literature in Frankfort Street, give us a very 
curious insight into the moral, or rather Ihe immoral con- 
dition of the country. One would naturally suppose that 
in a republic like ours, where education, wealth, and refine* 
ment are more equally distributed than in any other part of 
the world, that the men would be more pure, the women 
more chaste ; that the sanctity of the home circle would be 
respected ; that the good, the. true, the beautiful would be 
exalted ; that the bad and the obscene would be cut down, 
cast off, and despised. Such is the theory; such ai« 
claimed to be the general results of a general system <rf 
common school education, such as has been extended from 
New England through the central and western states. But 
what are the facts in the case, as shown by the recent ac- 
tion of the police ? We had here a man engaged — exten- 
sively engaged — in reprinting the most disgustingly obscene 
works that have ever been issued from the Paris and Iiond(»i 
presses, accompanied with plates too filthy for description— 
sad evidences of the fact that the more noble the art, the 
more degrading it becomes when prostituted. Well, we 
find also that the persons who buy these things are the 
leading men of the country — preachers, teachers, and guides 
of the people ; members of the national congress ; lights of 
the pulpit, the bench, and the bar ; thunderers on the p<^- 
tical rostrum; presidents of councils, and caucuses, and 
conventions ; directors of banks and insurance offices ; 
pillars of the church ; leaders of class meetings ; deacons 
and elders ; pharisees who pray at the comers of the streets 
' — mighty wrestlers with the devil, with whom it seems the 
victory rests. Join wiA ttfese developments the fact that 
the newspapers teem with accounts of seductions, adulteries, 
extraordinary elopements, &c., and it would really seem that 
our social system is rotten at the core." 

And another journalist, writing on the subject of the 
*' Bogus Burdell Baby," says :— 
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** 'The truth is that we have trayelled the whole cirele ; 
boxed the compass, if we may say so, of shame and of sin. 
There is not, we suppose, a single law upon the statute hook 
which has not heen violated within the last year. Murder, 
arson, rape, grand larceny, petty larceny, highway robbery, 
seduction, adultery, abduction, forgery, defalcation, obtain^- 
ing goods under false pretences— these are common crimes. 
And now we are having a taste of uncommon ones. Mrs. 
Cunningham's supposititious child gives a rounded beauty 
to our criminal c^endar. Her new offence is a rare one, 
made raxe by its nature ; for the most difficult assassination 
is easy in comparison with the successful introduction of a 
false heir. But we have soared to the climax of criminality 
at last — ^the attempt to cheat a man dead and gone into his 
grave — the grand rascality which reaches beyond the tomb, 
and seeks to make a miserable, mouldering corpse the re* 
suscitated and revived accomplice of ii^ustice. A shameless 
woman, casting scorn upon the sacred responsibility of her 
sex, deterred by none of those gentle emotions which have 
been considered inherent in the female bosom, simulates; 
for the sake of a few paltry dollars, the throes of maternity, 
and clasps to her bosom as her own the offspring of another. 
And more and worse. She finds not one, not two, not 
three, but many, who are ready to aid her in the wretched 
cheat. There is no swindle which any one of either sex 
can devise or propose in this city, in which he or she may 
not find assistants. All the Burdell affairs, considered in- 
clusively, show that there are little coteries of crime, societies 
of sin, bad men and bad women ready at any time to be en* 
listed in any fraudulent or felonious enterprise. 

" To this same favour, then, have we come at last. 
Much money has not brought us morality ; prosperity has 
left us barren of principle ; abundant cash has been found 
compatible with little conscience." 

Fai^k Modesty. — As a foU to all this immorality is the 
affectation of the most ridiculous prudery on the part of the 
ladies ; so much so, that the comic song of " Clementina 
Clements " becomes no caricature. To such a pitch has 
this been carried, that even American writers have begun 
to hint that the veneer is too transparent, and had better 
be dropped. One, more indignant and plain-spoken than 
the rest says : — 
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" The fastidious lady of our continent, whose modesty vs 
of so delicate an order, that statues have to receive the as- 
sistance of the tailor or milliner to become presentable 
to her, who puts the legs — ^we ought to have said limbs — of 
her pianoforte into pantalettes, speaks of the rear of her 
house as the western end, asks for a piece of the pectoral 
development of a chicken, calls chanticleer a rooster, and 
the issue of a beer barrel a faucet, with whom the woodcock 
is a timber doodle, and the parish bull a top-cow — this deli- 
cately formed creature deliberately inserts beneath her 
high-necked dress two hemispheres of cotton, and upon her 
western end a vast rouleau of the same to insinuate to man- 
land the possession of an aggravating sensuous develop- 
ment, aad stimulates her modesty by reading French novels. 
Become a mamed woman, she purchases a class of physio- 
logical literature sold in sealed packets, and endeavours to 
defeat the laws of nature by a correspondence with Madame 
R. There is a humbug in modesty as well as in science. 
A perfectly clad figure can and does frequently convey more 
impurity than all the nude glories of ancient and modem 
art, from the Medician Venus to the latest copy of Titian." 

Children. — There is no intensity of love between 
parents and children ; there is a tacit understanding that 
when, like young birds, they are able to fly, they must leave 
the nest, or be pushed off. You meet a boy or girl of four- 
teen, and you are surprised to hear that he or she have left 
home ; you ask the reason, and are answered something as 
fdOLows : " 1 had a difliculty with the old man and woman, 
and so I concluded I'd go board." To boarding-houses 
t^^y go> 8^d theatres, and dance-houses, &c., without any 
parental or other control, finishes their education. 

The Paris paper the Univers and some of the Irish papers 
have repeatedly noticed the want of parental authority and 
filial obedience manifest in the families of the States, and 
have offered it as one principal reason why Boman 
Catholics should not leave the homes of their fathers. 
The Yankee papers sneered at these statements, but could 
not deny the facts. The truth is there are no children, 
properly so called ; they are all little old men and women, 
precocious, cunning, and hard-featured. The innocent 
look of childhood you may look for in vain^ whilst the bash- 
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iblness and modesty incident to maidenhood wonld there 
be considered evidence of a want of ** smartness." The 
consequence is, the bold, hard, ahnost defiant expression of 
&C6 characteristic of American women. Boys of ten and 
twelve chew, smoke, and drink ; indulge in swearing and 
ilang that would beat a London costeimonger, and what 
with loafing at the street comers on Sundays, frequenting 
groggeries and engine-houses, and stud3ring obscene and 
brutal literature, you may imaging what sort of citizens 
they make by the time they axe tweaaty yeanr of age. Add 
to ^8 that what we call overreaching and cheating is con- 
ftsntly inctdcated as the true faith of trade, and the picture 
is complete. 

Funerals. — Death does not occasion the profound grief 

&at it does in families with us ; and you might conclude 

! 80 much from the little value set on liie, whether individual 

ior in the aggregate. A funeral affords them an oppor- 

tonity of indulging in what they call " a great time," or 

**a real nice time," answering to what we should under- 

\ stand by a " flare-up," or a jollification. All the people the 

fionily know, and many they don't know, are invited by 

I adveitisement in the daily papers (frequently prefaced by a 

; tombstone epitaph), to meet at the residence of the deceased, 

I at a certain hour ; there they all enter carriages in their 

coloured clothes, and rattle away to Greenwood. The 

eipenBe of these Amerals is enormous ; famiUes impoverish 

i themselves for years in order to appear " some," and the 

i mania extends to the working classes ; while in the Souths 

I some of the Catholic bishops have issued pastoral letters 

I enacting sumptuary regulations, to check the extravagance 

I of their flocks. Well, off they set, en grands tenue, and at 

I the cemetery everything is " on hand " except the grief. 

When the • signal is given for returning, they " hurry up/' 

tod the public-houses on the road home participate in the 

"great time," by serving no end of "drinks," and the day 

ends in a debauch. 

Love of Displat. — ^It is this same straining 6.fler effect 
that causes them to pay so much attention to the fitting up 
of all their pubUc conveyances — ferry-boats, railway-cars, 
steamers, stages ; likewise theatres, hotels, and everything 
that is likely to attract the eye of the stranger, who may 
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have come to " spy the Bakedness of the land." So far 8(fj 
^^ good, but step behind this phantasmagoria, and the want 
common conveniences, the hardships, Ae poverty 
misery, the intense selfishness, the total absence of w! 
we call " society," the universal distrust, the brutality 
manners (there mistaken for manly independence), and thi 
loss of the good word and kind action of neighbourly c 
tact, all combined, make the poor self-made exile sigh 
" the days that are gone, never to return." 

Tobacco Chewing. — ^Mr. William Chambers, of Edin? 
burgh,* makes some statements which, to say the least, ai 
in direct opposition to those of aU travellers, from the timi 
of Mrs. TroUope to the present day. He asserts 
tobacco chewing is not the common cust(Hn of the people t 
A. gentleman who could put up at the Astor House, or th' 
St Nicholas, would of course meet with as much refine 
ment as the country can boast of : but even there all thi 
public rooms are provided with spittoons. To deny 
prevalence of the habit is too much. At the conference 
Methodist clergymen held at Cleveland, May, 1867, 
committee of^darrangements issued a notice requestini 
those gentlemen to abstain from spitting on the carpe' 
floors, <&c., of their place of meeting, and reminding &e: 
that similar malpractices had been indulged in on a form 
occasion. Go on board the river steamers, where white 
paint is much used, and you will have ocular demonstratioiL 
of the universal prevalence of the nauseous nuisance. At 
Washington in the Senate and Congress Halls, a "spit-box" ' 
is as much a part of a member's "fixins" as his desk.* 
£nter into conversation with a merchant, a lawyer, a doctor, 
or a divine, and if in the course of a quarter of an hour 
you do not see their hands slide into their pockets and 
thence to their mouths, why. — *' there are no snakes !** 
Chewing not a national custom ? You might as well say 
that "" punkins " and " lasses " were not articles of diet 
The very stones of the streets bear daily evidence of the 
interminable, never-ending and still-beginning chewing. 
Take any American solus, indoors or out, and you will see 
his jaws in as constant motion as those of the ruminating 

* "Things ai they are in America/* by William Chambers. Kdiit- 
borgh, 1864. 
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OX with his cud. It is bad enough when practiced by " the 
big bugs ;** I leave you to guess the filthy horrors which 
accompany its use by working men. 

In opposition to tlie assertions of Mr. Chambers, that he 
saw little if any chewing, I respectfully beg to submit the 
statement of a particular friend of his on the same subject, 
ft gentleman who cannot be supposed to have gone out of 
his way to retail falsehoods, in order to libel his countrymen 
and lower them in the eyes of the educated and refined 
classes of Europe. Horace Greeley, Esq., says : — 
• " Let us look at tobacco chewing and spitting. Is it fit 
for a^civilized being? Is it not more disgusting than the 
natural habits of the hog ? We do not say the hog in a sty, 
because that is an artificial life for the animal, and he is 
not responsible for the vices of a pent-up slave. Tobacco 
is nasty and filthy. Its preparation is namelessly dirty. 
It is rank poison. The extract of it kills as certainly as 
prussic acid. The first use of it, in chemng and smoking 
is accompanied by deadly sickness. The habit depletes the 
system when the tendency to obesity is not paramount. 
It lowers the nerves, the tone, strength and style of the men 
of the coimtry, and hence of the women. Every man who 
chews and spits contributes to render his daughters scraggy 
and homely. It is a dastardly, ungallant attack on the sex 
in that sense. It is ruinous to nice taste. The mouth 
imbruted with its filth cannot discriminate between purity 
and impurity. The language of the chewer and spitter is 
«j^t to be as coarse as his stimulant. Be becomes the 
impersonation of selfish gratification. Provided he chewS 
his filth and spits, he cares nothing for the presence of 
women or men. He never says * By your leave.' No : 
the morals and the manners of the Border Euffian are 
naturally his, so far as chewing and spitting are concerned. 
K in a railroad car, sitting on the same seat with a lady 
even for a thousand mile journey, the tobacco chewer and 
spitter never reflects that what is beastly in him would be 
beastly in her, and hence disgusting to the sex. No. He 
provides himself with a congeries of * plugs.' Black, dismal, 
and stinking, they are as the apple of his eye. He cuts a 
piece. He puts it in his mouth. All the nastiness and 
stench which this engenders are evident to the lady along^ 
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side oi hisn and to the ladies and gentlemen around and 
about. But what cares our plug-hero? Is he not a free 
and enlightened citizen ? Does not liberty mean the art of 
violating good manners and carrying all the canons of low- 
bred egotism to their extremes ? Well, then ! Spit ! hawk! 
let the juice fly ! Spit down, spit up, spit around ! keep up 
the putrid foam in your mouth. Now, out with it ! Too 
coarse, too selfish, too vile to observe the shudder, the dis- 
gust of the fair traveller or travellers, or the gentlemen 
present — ^for the breed is not quite extinct, though it bidi 
fair to be under the tobacco regime— -our democratic savage 
spi|B away, until he lias made a puddle around hun whidi 
would turn the stomach of a hog. It stains and ruins the 
ladies' skirts ; but what of that ? This is a fretf country. 
This is the fruit of the first few hours' travel. The shame 
is repeated every time the car is re-entered. 

Take next our hotels, with all their purple and gold. Ah, 
we could do with whitewashed walls and sanded floors if 
they only accommodated gentlemen. But they do not 
The hues and forms mimicked from the Versailles Palaee 
do not make courtiers and gallants in their manners. Our 
tobacco chewers might better betake themselves to some 
appropriate sty than figure amid the splendours of fashion- 
able hotels. It is a frightfiil satire to see the tesselated 
marble halls of our princely hotels begrimed as if a set of 
Fejee Islanders had been celebrating therein some obscene, 
rite. O, enlighted nation ! O, chivalrous gentlemen ! 

" The hideous practice of chewing and spitting should 
be considered evidence that a man is unfitted for " the 
humanities," and he should accordingly be excluded from 
the select circle of education and refinement. What can a 
youth learn of the principles of virtuous self-denial when 
he sees his teacher pull out every few minutes a filthy plug 
of narcotic nastiness, roll it like a sweet morsel under his 
tongue, and then belch forth the disgusting juice ? We do 
not believe national refinement or temperance possible with 
the use of tobacco. Indeed, * our country,' so far as it is 
impersonated in hotels, steamboats, railroad cars, theatres, 
halls, work-shops and public walks, is beastly owing to tobacco 
«pittle. It is the shame of the land, that notwithstanding all 
the education and philosophy so cheapened and diffused, the 
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aaimal aj^etites of our free and enlightened citizens should 
hardly be one degree above those of savages, and their 
ideas of personal nicety little better. Go where yon will, 
and no place is sacred. Indeed, among some of the 
nastiest idolaters of this filth are members of the clergy. 

" Look at the boys and lads who are addicted to tobacco. 
They are old almost before they are out of their teens. The 
poison appears to have occupied every pore of their skin. 
Sallow, scraggy, ghastly even — these qualities are the 
facial phenomena of the poor wretches who become slaves 
to tobacco. The s^ise of taste, physical and intellectual, 
is dulled. The instincts of the gentleman are fore- 
staUed." 

Fast Eating. — This was the next thing that Mr. Cham- 
bers did not see. Oh ! 1 am not given to lose time un- 
necessarily over my own eating, but the feats of dexterity 
that I have seen performed in that line in many places and 
by all ranks have ioiade me open my eyes. The nearest 
approach I ever saw to it at home was feeding time at the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens. Yet Mr. Chambers travelled 
by road, rail, and boat all over the country. Was he poking 
fun by saying the thing which was not, or was he in 
earnest? If the latter, ask any American doctor why 
dyspepsia is a national disorder, from the Hon. Alder 
Gobble down to Mose, from Miss Flora McFlimsey down 
to Bridget The great bulk of the testimony of travellei*s 
is all the other way. It is just possible that Mr. C. has 
been mistaken, and that fifty English and as many European 
travellers have not invented the " notion." 

Temperance. — The third and last bad habit which never 
arose before the vision of Mr. C. was that of drinking. 
Nobody drank anything but water. Indeed ! Who then 
consumes the enormous quantities of Champagne and aU 
other European wines (besides the counteifeit articles 
manufactured in the States), and the rivers of all kinds of 
spirits both foreign and home-made ? There i» as much, 
if not more, drinking in the States than with us, the 
difference being in the manner of consuming it. John 
Bull sits leisurely down and makes a night of it; Jonathan 
can't keep still, but rushes first to the bar-room of the 
hotel where he has dined, has a drink, thence to a con- 

E 3 
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fectioner's saloon, then to a cigar ditto, next to an oyster 
ditto, and winds up at a gambling ditto, and as all these 
places sell drinks, he most likely " smiles " at each of them. 
The temperance movement in the States was a political 
engine to obtain place and plunder, and was therefore the 
cause of a deal of hypocrisy ; but it is dying out, and the 
Maine law has signally failed, even in that State. The 
intolerant fanatics of America called " temperance men " 
(what a misnomer f) are about as numerous and influential 
as the teetotalers at home — that is alL 

That I may not be accused of writing at random I will, 
as before, speak by the card, and call Mr. Chambers' atten- 
tion to the following statistics : — 

" It appears from the report of Secretary Guthrie of the 
Treasury Department, that during the year ending June 
tSOth, 1866, 8,843,370 gallons of wine, spirits, and malt 
liquor have been imported into this country. The total 
value of these drinkables is 6,170,939 dols. ; a snug little 
liquor bill for Uncle Sam to foot up. Brandy, we regret to 
say, forms the largest item in the bill; 1,716,717 gallons 
have been consumed, at a cost of nearly 8,000,000 dols. 
The grain spirits imported fall a little below brandy in 
quantity (1,63/2,182 gallons], but much below in value 
(772,676 dols.). Nearly a million of " other spirits " besides, 
are consumed at an expense of 338,000 dols. Over a 
million and a half of claret, and nearly 700,000 gallons of 
other red wines, were imported at an aggregate cost of about 
850,000 dols. We have drank also 1,100,000 gallons of 
English and Scotch ale. The supply of Sheny has in- 
creased from 4,685 gallons in 1848, to 400,000 gallons in 
1856. 

"There are in the United States 1,217 distilleries, in 
which 5,240 persons are employed, and a capital of 
8,507,764 dol^. is invested. They consume yearly 11,867,761 
bushels of com, 5,787,175 bushels of barley, 2,143,927 
bushels of rye, 66,240 hogsheads of molasses. They manu- 
facture 42,461,920 gallons of ale, 41,364,000 of whiskey 
and high wines, and 6,500,000 of rum, being about four 
gallons of liquor for every man, woman, and child in the 
country." 

An old proverb says that "• you must shut doors with a 
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man to know what he is." Mr. Chambers was whisked 
through the length and breadth of the country in no time, 
putting up at the tip-top hotels and mixing with the creme 
de la creme of American society. This will account for the 
many erroneous impressions and misstatements vdth which 
his work abounds, and against which I wai-n my countiy- 
men. Mr. C. is as superficial as the traveller who went 
to Alsace, and finding a drunken landlord and a red-haired 
maid servant at the inn where he put up, related in hils 
book that " in Alsace all the men were di-unk, and all the 
women red-haired." 
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Dress, — Great stress is laid on the supposed fiict that in 
America the people are better dressed than those of Eu- 
rope. How true this may be as regards the Continent I 
know not, but I can with confidence deny its accuracy on 
behalf of England, where the lower ranks are quite as well 
dressed, and the materials of which their clothes are made 
are double as* lasting, besides costing one-third less. 

The style of dress in favour in America is what we call* 
flash ; should you meet in Broadway a gentlemanly attired 
man, as I understand the sartorical art, that is, neatly fitting 
clothes and quiet colours, you may reckon that he is from 
Europe. What they mean by being well dres^d consists 
in wearing " loud" waistcoats, variegated pants, outre coats, 
and exaggerated hats. The great object to be attained by 
the fashionable American is to be stared at, and with this 
intent he arrays himself after the manner of a Hounsditch 
Israelite or a Haymarket blackleg. Our ^* fast" men would 
appear modest and subdued by comparison. Broadway, on 
a fine day, is the elysium of snobs. The passion for 
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jewelry pervades all ranks of these simple repnblicans. 
Enormous watch-chains, rings, brooches, studs, &c., are to 
be seen on the dirty persons of labouring men and ragged 
boys. It is quite a mania, and is easily satisfied, the 
greater proportion of it being Mosaic, Brmnmagem, and 
coloured glass ; but the faith of the wearers is great, and 
they religiously believe that all the brass and bits c^ cnt 
glass are California gold and diamonds. Never were In- 
dians more delighted with gaudy trash and baubles than 
are Americans of the present day. As for the ladies, from 
black Dinah and Irish Bridget up to the Fifth Avenue fine 
lady, they are peripatetic jeweller's shops — " rings on their 
fingers and bells on their toes.'* 

Oh, for the pencil of Cruikshank or Leech, to sketch for 
the delectation of my readers a Broadway swell, with his 
stub boots and military heels an inch and a half high ; his 
parti-coloured pants, invariably too short, and so tight that 
it is with the greatest difficulty that he can squeeze his 
hands into his pockets, the national substitute for gloves ; 
his rowdy castor, pulled down over his eyes, or balanced on 
the back of his head ; his swallow-tailed blue coat and brass 
buttons, the fashions of a quarter of a century ago ; his 
overpowering vest ; his shirt-front, composed of the same 
materials and pattern as ladies' habit-shirts, lace, insertion, 
&G, ; his face rouged, and his hair curled, having gone to 
bed the previous night en papUlotte ;* the sickly smell of 
perfumery, and lastly, the dazzling e£^gence of his trinkets, 
sown broadcast over his person. Now let us stick him on 
the steps of one the large hotels, and as he discouraes elo- 
quently (through his nose) of his " gr-reat and gel-lorious 
ked-n-try," the tobacco-stained saliva runs down over his 
goatee beard, and there you have a specimen of the re- 
presentative man of the model republic. 

SweariiTg. — ^This bad habit, " neither brave, polite, nor 
wise," is, I am sorry to say, one of our national reproaches ; 
but at the worst, it is only used to give expression to ex- 
cited feelings. There it is a cold-blooded accomplishment, 

* Fact Genio C. Scott, one of the arbitert elegawtiaram of New Yeric, 
in his monthly publication, mentioning a new style of dressing gentlemen'i 
hair, informs his readers that they must curl their hair in papers and sleep 
in them ! 
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in common use in ordinary conversation ; and not content 
with the^ usual strong expletives of the English language, 
the names of the Deity are prefixed in a manner quite ap- 
palling. The Northerners say that the Southerners " can't 
be beat " at swearing ; if the latter can " take down" the 
former in frightful objurgations, they are indeed awful 
reprobates. The saddest feature of this vice is to hear it so 
often from the mouths of children. 

Social Intercourse. — ^All through the States there is 
a prevailing, overwhelming, and sombre taciturnity, and 
the sounds of song and laughter are rarely heard. The 
only light-hearted race among them are the negroes — Sambo, 
bond or free, dances, laughs, and sings. There is no fun 
or jollity in the composition of the natives ; the hardness 
of a mere material existence seems to have obliterated all 
ideas of hilarity, and risible muscles are dispensed with in 
the formation of the Yankee. Should you give vent to a 
spontaneous chachinnation in public, you will see by the 
looks of the bystanders that you have been guilty of a 
gaucherie. How often have I longed to hear the merry 
laugh, the loud-voiced inquiry, and cordial grasp of the 
hand o^ my countrymen ; instead of the furtive glance, the 
grim silence, or the whispered recognition of Americans. 
See them on steamboats or in railway cars ; it is the near- 
est resemblance to the sad passengers crossing the Styx in 
Charon's boat. For hours and hours people will travel to- 
" gether without interchanging a word or even a look. The 
silence, to one who has been used to the social familiarities 
of European travel, is so oppressive, as like the Egyptian 
darkness, to be felt. 

The nearest approach to anything comic with them takes 
the form of practical jokes ; mischief will elicit a smirk or 
quiet grin from the set visage, and accidents involving 
trifling inconvenience, seem to afford amusement. The 
animal practice of feeding in silence affords no break to the 
monotony, so that there is too much time for thought, and 
the consequence is, that old age, which with us is vene- 
rable, portly, placid, and full of character and expression, 
is with them a hard, restless, lean, shrivelled and withered 
stage of humanity. If you see one aged American (they 
are scarce), you see them all. The sternness of look is a 
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national feature, and it is difficult to say which look the 
most grim, the men or the women. To test the ^truth of 
what I say, look at the portraits in their daguerreotypists' 
galleries, or any engravings of their celebrities. If you 
meet a man or woman who looks placid and cheerful, you 
may as a rule set him or her down as a foreigner. 

The art of conversation is a gift or an accomplishment 
they have not yet obtained. One little peculiarity in their 
talking is amusing. I mean the constant repetition of 
tlie two words " guess " and " dollar." Hardly a sentence 
will drop from the lips of young or old, rich or poor, male 
or female, that does not include one or both of these 
magical words. Ask a man if his name is Smith ; he 
guesses it is. If you announce to him that it is a fine day, 
he guesses you are right. Should you pop the question 
to a fair lady, she replies, " I guess I wUl," or " I guess 
not." 

Hyperbole. — The Americans themselves acknowledge 
their proneness to exaggeration in conversation and books 
on all subjects relating to the " greatness " of their Union. 
But it extends to everything imaginable in \^hich they are 
concerned, and arises from their insitiferable egotism and 
vanity. Young nations, like young folks are afflicted with 
tlie conceit attendant on ignorance. " They don't know, 
and they won't be told." So inordinate have been their 
cravings for flattery, that most of their talkers and writers 
have foimd it to be the shortest cut to wealth and popularity, 
and have pandered to' them accordingly. Beginning wifli 
Washington, who is set down as the " wisest, best, and 
bravest " of mankind the world ever produced (far be it 
from me to say a word in disparagement of that truly great 
and good man) they have gone on " blowing" from his time 
to the present at such a rate, that what was appropriate 
language as applied to him and the magnates of the Bevo- 
lution, is now used for the laudation of every mannikin of 
the nineteen th century. Thus we are told of the trans- 
cendant, irresistible and lava-like eloquence of this or 
that stump orator or Congress debater; of the einidite 
learning, classical profundity and saintlike style of some 
preacher, the greatest of course tliat ever lived — Massillon, 
Bossuet, Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Dodd, Lacordaire,and Bowland 
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Hill, all rolled into one ; of the clinical skill, physiological 
research, and wcyiderful chemical discoveries of some new 
Esenlapius, combining the talents of a Magendie, Astlej 
Cooper, Liebig, Listen, Orfila, and Abemethy; of the 
wonderful traveller, who has gone farther and seen more than 
Mungo Park, Bruce, Captain Cook, Abbe Hue, Marco Polo, 
Belzoni, and Layard ; of the great military hero, alongside 
of whom the men of the present day are but dwarfs — ^to 
wit, that pitiful pirate. General William Walker, who having 
been driven out of Nicaragua by the feeble and degenerate 
natives, is, on his return to the States, likened to Napoleon 
returning from Elba, to Cortez and Pizarro ! 

So likewise of things inanimate. Everything in nature 
or art on that continent is the largest, the highest, and the 
best of the kind in the world ; or if not at present, is soon 
to be so. An artesian well is being bored at New Orleans, 
to be the deepest ever known ! The new dome of the 
capitol at Washington is to be larger than that of St. Peter's 
at Home ! There is an ox in Kentucky the biggest ever 
bred ! Oregon is the finest fruit-growing country in the 
world ! A clock at St. George's Chuixsh, New York, is 
larger than that of the new Houses of Parliament ! Some- 
body is casting a bell which will exceed that of Moscow ! 
They have a cannon its equal in size there is not on the 
globe ! The Tribune Newspaper, half the size of the Times 
with its usual supplement, is the largest ever published 1 
Their factories are the most extensive, employ the greatest 
number of hands, and have the tallest chimnies of any in 
the world! And so Qn ctd infinitum; everything of a 
remarkable character in Europe is sure to be excelled by 
another in the possession of Mr. Somebody of Somewhere 
in the States. Theiy themselves are the freest, the happiest, 
the best educated, the richest, the wisest, the best grown 
and the best-looking (crecUu Jvdcsus !J, and at the same time 
the most Christian people that ever was, are, or will be ! 
If you assent to all this puerility, you are said to be a 
sensible and discriminating observer ; if you dissent, you 
are fuU of prejudice, wilfully blind to the light of truth. 

One great theme of self-glorification with the Yankees is 
that they are essentially a " fast " people, and that they 
perform their work while John Bull is considering the best 
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way of doing it. This assertion, on examination, will be 
found to resolve itself, in many things, « into "tall talk." 
The average speed of locomotives on British ndlxoads is 
thirty miles per honr; those in America average only 
fifteen, jnst half the speed of the slow-goers, while the 
number of accidents is double those on the English lines. 
On the sea the supremacy still rests with the old coontiy, 
the steamers of the Cunard company being ahead of the 
Collins* line ; and if the Niagara is such a wonderfully fast 
vessel, the unfortunate attempt of the laying of the Atlantic 
cable proves that it is better to be slow and sure. The 
great speed of their river steamers, resulting in continual 
accidents, is of the same undesirable species of celerity. 
The velocity of their printing presses is no doubt great, 
but I submit that if the work they turn out is hardly 
legible, that it is not true speed ; such is the case with 
Hoe's ** lightning " presses, the New York Herald not being 
readable. Their wonderful horses have not yet outrun the 
English racehorses, and their omnibuses crawl along the 
streets at a pace which with us would subject their owners 
to a fine. In stores their shopmen — I beg pardon, 
•* clerks " — ^are the slowest of the slow ; nowhere do yon 
meet with the smart young men who serve and pack up 
your groceries or linendrapery in less than no time. Hair- 
dressers take from half an hour to three quarters to cut your 
hair, and barbers detain vou at least fifteen minutes in 
shaving ; however, if they are more than double the time 
of the slow-coaches in their operations, they make up for 
it by charging double. Lamplighters who with us are 
paragons of expedition, there are quite the contrary. 1 
once heard the astonishing sp6ed of a New York printing 
office recounted, where two volumes of five hundred pages 
were turned out in a fortnight ; I have witnessed a similar 
feat in a London office performed in a week. 

Speed is not the case in their postal arrangements, for a 
letter sent from twenty to thirty miles distance from New 
York is frequently two or three days in reaching its des- 
tination : and a friend of mine told me of a little occur- 
rence that but for the subject of it would have been comic. 
A relative dying at Perth Amboy, a letter was despatched, 
informing him that the fianeral would take place three days 
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after ; it was a week before it came to hand, too late for the 
purpose intendtd. Instead of the receiving-houses and 
iron pillars so general all over London, there are little tin 
boxes fixed at Uie doorposts outside hotels and stores, and 
being private property, the owners of them charge a fee, 
and transmit them to the post office when and how they 
see fit. I once saw a boy deliberately unfasten one and 
endeavour to shake out its contents, and no one, of course, 
could find time to interfere with him. So loose is the 
postal arrangement, that an enormous quantity of letters 
find their way to the dead letter office ; and as there are 
no money orders, the chances are equal, if you remit coin 
or notes, that they may or may not be stolen. 

Building operations appear to progress at a great rate, 
but as they are mostly composed of walls a brick and a 
half in thickness^ and sometimes tumble down as soon as 
reared, it is nothing to be proud of. Sq long as goods are 
"rushed up" in workshops and factories, so long will 
the Americans themselves prefer foreign-made articles, 
because the proper time is allowed to produce them, and 
they are therefore better in quality, besides being cheaper. 
This is the secret of their not being able to compete with 
the foreigner — ^they use poor materials, will not take time 
to finish them off in a workmanlike style, and require 
^DLormous profits. Their patriotism is not fervid enough 
to patronise home manufacture at such a loss, and the con- 
sequence is that almost everything they wear or use is sent 
trom Europe. 

FiiUNKETisM. — The Americans sneer at the inanities of 
our Court Circular, but at the same time record the doings 
of their fashionables in a style that has not yet been 
attained by the Post Jenkins, Jeames Yellowplush, or any 
of the historiographers of flunkeydom on this side of the 
Atlantic. Bead the account of a grand ball or reception at 
Washington, and therein you will be told how the lovely 
and accomplished bride of the Hon. Ebenezer Slogdol- 
logizer, of Owackadonga, swam into the room, enrapturing 
the spectators by her fully developed bust, her swanlike 
neck, her white and rounded arms, and her Juno-like eyes ; 
and that she was arrayed in such and such silk, satin, lace, 
feathers and diamonds, costing so many dollars! How 
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that bewitching brunette, the eldest daughter of Senator 
Legree of Cottonopolis, fully sustained th^ renown of the 
dark-haired beauties of the South, led captive in her train 
scores of admirers, anxiously awaiting a glance from those 
voluptuous almond-shaped orbs, which flashed ever and 
anon like fireflies or melted into languor. The surpassing 
richness of her attire, of an Oriental texture and trans- 
parency, displayed to the enchanted beholders, &c., and 
cost — dollars ! How the gay and fascinating widow of 
Col. Jack Bowie, of Ginslingville, who came to an untimely 
end by a too free indulgence in whiskey and revolvers, by 
her vivacity and nbandon appropriately typified the conven- 
tional freedom of the Great and Far West. She is said to 
be the uncontrolled mistress of a colossal fortune. The 
becoming attire of this prairie flower caused her to be the 
observed of all observers, and was made by that celebrated 
Washington modiste, Madame Spuytenteufel, at a cost of 
— dollars. 

Pretty well for pure and simple Republicans. But yott 
see it is always necessary to inform the world how much 
things cost. At the end of every description you are almost 
sure to find these words, " cost — dollars." An English 
gentleman, when showing you his house, pictures, horses, 
&c., is not likely to enumerate the number of pounds they 
cost ; an American ditto, on the contrary, impresses on your 
mind the fact tha,t they were purchased for so many dollar 
bills — that is the feature, not so much the beauty or service 
of the articles, but the great outlay that he has been at. 
Walk through the well-kept gardens of a wealthy Briton, 
and should you be curious enough to inquire "how much ?** 
he takes a pride in telling you that it cost him so little. 
Now the rich American, as he shows you his floral parterres, 
not the names of half of which does he know, voids his 
tobacco juice oveji the camelias, fitnd sententiously informs 
you, with equaipride, that they cost so tmich. That is just 
tbe difference between the two countries ; arising from the 
fact that in the States there is no other pursuit than that 
of dollar-hunting, elsewhere there is renown and reward to 
be obtained by science, arts, and arms ; the poets lay, the 
painter's canvas, the philosopher's discovery, the states- 
man's struggles. But in the New World there is but one 
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shrine, at which all worship — their heing*s end 'and aim — 
the Almighty Dollar. 

Perhaps there never has been a nation in the histoiy of 
the world whose sole and universal tendency has been the 
acquisition of money. The Americans, rich and poor, think 
of nothing else. Froiti " morn to dewy eve," in the mouths 
of men, women and children, you hear the never-tiring topic. 
To satisfy their intense cupidity they resort to any and every 
expedient. What the rest of the world calls sharp prac- 
tice, unfair advantage, swindling, dishonest trading, gi*eedy 
and miserly conduct, is there considered the correct thing, 
and if successful, invariably receives the smirk of approba- 
tion ; and the cunning scoundrel who has made his money 
" anyhow," is called by the name which denotes the highest 
esteem and admiration — " a smart man." This is the 
model held up for their children to copy, and no doubt 
they will in due time " better the instruction." 

There are some thousands of Jews in the States. Poor 
innocents ! they have got more than their mafch in the 
Yankee Worshippers of Plutus. 
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England. — It is necessary that the intending emigrant 
should be put on his guard as to what reception he may 
expect from the natives, and as to how he should comport 
himself. Whether he come from Germany, Ireland, 
France, or Britain, he will inevitably have to encounter 
much prejudice, the Englishman most of all. The feeling 
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which was so bitter during the revolutionary war still ex- 
ists. The ];eachers of public schools, the press (especially 
the religious organs), authors, and politicians of sdl shades, 
unite in abusing, decrying, misrepresenting, disparaging, 

and hating what are called in common parlance, " the 

English." Never was this more patent than during the 
Crimean war. It is no use glozing the fact, that the sym- 
pathies of the citizens of the Great Republic were on the 
side of the incarnation of European despotism. Extremes 
meet. The Federal Government, State Legislatures, Mu- 
nicipal Corporations, Democrats, Republicans, and Know- 
nothings — all were in deep dejection when the Allies made 
a successful effort or advance, and intoxicated with del^ht 
at any reverse that befel the British army. When the 
news arrived that the greatest stronghold in the world had 
succumbed to its invaders, the disappointment was univer- 
sal. To obtain some comfort for themselves at this pro- 
voking intelligence, the papers set to work to prove, first, 
that the British showed neither courage nor skill ; second, 
that but for the French they would have been defeated ; 
and third, that the effect of the war had been to leave 
Britain prostrate, and Russia like a giant refreshed. As 
logical as if they had said that the destruction of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, and the sinking of the Baltic fleet 
in the Downs would have imparted new vigor to British 
arms. The Tribune day after day proved to demonstration 
that Sebastopol could never be taken, and that the bones of 
the last of the allied soldiers would whiten the Crimean plains. 
This great military critic and strategist was, to use a vulgarr 
ism, shut up, when all his elaborately compiled conclusions 
turned out just wrong. The word Sebastopol, which used 
to be as frequent in its columns as Kansas, has n^ver been 
seen in it since. 

Whilst on this subject I will relate something anent that 
paper. The Tribune is the great organ of the Republican 
party, and therefore the opponent of slavery. It engages 
the services of a soi disant Count Gurowski, a Polish refu- 
gee, who, to propitiate the Czar; writes laudatory articles 
of everything Russian-rits schools, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, institutions, and manners, showing from irrefragable 
statistics that the modem empire of Goths, Vandals, and 
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Huns, is the moet civilized of European powers, totally 
oblivious of and entirely ignoring one little fact — that in 
Rassia there is an institution called serfdom, and that 
millions of Russians are slaves ! This lays the Tribune 
^9en to the ill-natured remark of its opponents, that its 
•nti-slavery sympathies are circumscribed and determinable 
by colour. Sambo is a noticeable figure in the political 
kaleidoscope, but the fair-haired Sclavonian is indistinctly 
seen, and not worth mentioning. Two things, however^ 
are pretty certain ; the first is, that the compatriots of the 
Count are down on him to a man, as a spy and traitor of 
their nation and cause ; the second, that the Tribune is the 
accredited organ of Eussia in the United States — the 
denouncer of slavery at home, and its advocate abroad. 

The fanatical cry against England is of Northern growth ; 
in the Soudi there is a sentiment of goodwill towards the 
land frcon which Americans have derived not only their 
language, religion, arts, literature, laws and institutions, 
but from which they are themselves descended. I speak 
by the book when I say that for years past there has been 
Ihe kindliest feeling entertained by all classes of the Eng- 
lish towards their kindred by *' blood, language, and reli- 
gion," the citizens of the United States. Politicians of all 
creeds unite in their condemnation of the causes which led 
to the War of Independence, and in their satisfaction at 
the termination of that glorious struggle for freedom. To 
be sure, " there were giants in those days" — and gentlemen. 
Were it to be done now, I fear that some thousands of 
dollars would achieve what all the soldiers of King George 
could not — ^the subjugation of a great nation to tyranny. 

The animosity entertained by Americans towards the 
English arises from various causes. In the first place, 
there is some of the hereditary war feeling still existing ; 
then there is the Celtic element, which is never tired of 
howling at Old England, in that respect being more Ame- 
rican ^an the Americans ; but before all, it arises from 
the undeniable superiority of the mother country in every- 
thing animal, mineral, or vegetable, raw or manufactured, 
alive or dead, climate, health, wealth, comfort, virtue, peace, 
law, and order. Worse still is the obstinacy of John Bull 
in clinging to a constitutional monarchy. I can only ac- 
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count for their dislike to moderate freedom by the saitie 
rule that makes a teetotaler hate a moderate drinker, and 
sympathize with the drunkard ; the one is a standing 
protest to his extreme doctrine, the other shows the neces- 
sity of it. So Jonathan rails at Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and makes much of the assassin of Poland, the 
destroyer of Hungary, the invader of Circassia, the baffled 
thief of Turkey, the torturer of the nuns of Minsk and the 
Jews of Bussia ; in short, the modem Attila, the dread of 
whose barbarian hordes has for the last thirty years kept 
Liberty prostrate in Continental Europe. 

At tiae time I am now wiiting the insurrection of India 
is going on, and it is being said by the American press that 
the reign of misrule is at an end, and retribution awaits the 
fiend-like regime of the Company and the " base, bloody, and 
brutal " Government. I am not going to defend the doings 
of either one or the other, but I will take the liberty of 
asking what has been the conduct of the people and govemr 
ment of tlie States towards the rightful possessors of their 
continent — the Indians ? If the Company have been more 
unjust, cruel, and greedy towards the Hindoo than 
Americans have been to the red man, then the Yankees 
may have the right of speaking in the language of reproof. 
If not, I would advise them to ** hold on." 

The English emigrant is the only one who will not join 
in the laudation so necessary to the self-love and vanity of 
the American mind. " We must be cracked up," says Mr. 
ChoUop in Maitin Chuzzlewvt ; but the old countryman 
speaks his mind and blurts out disagreeable truths, and it 
is a common saying that the English are the only people 
who find fault with the country. Possibly ; the Scotclunan 
is too cautious to give offence, the Frenchman too polite, 
and the Irish and Germans have reason to speak well of it, 
the one fleeing from poverty and the other from tyranny. 
Englishmen have heard so much of the well-doing of the 
people, and the beauty of their political system, that they 
come to the promised land with exaggerated notions, and 
are wofully disappointed. Many return to England ; those 
who remain, and who at home would have given their little 
finger for " the inestimable boon of the suffrage," are very 
slow to avail themselves of the privileges of citizenship ; in 
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iM^t, almost the only indnceznent for the Englishman to na- 
turalise and forswear his allegiance to queen and country is 
to protect his family, in the event of his becoming the pos- 
sessor of real estate. 

There is only a very small fraction of my countrjrmen, 
" few and far between," who are guilty of the miserable 
and at the same time futile meanness of denying the land 
of their birth. I can forgive the Irishman for endeavour- 
ing to be thought an American, although unfortunately 
poor Paddy's unmistakeable bix>gue and Celtic features 
make the attempt simply laughable ; but that an English- 
man born should endeavour to hide the fact by professing 
ignorance of the old country, chewing tobacco, wearing a 
goatee beard, and making use of his nose as the organ of 
speech, is pitiful. The disguise is most transparent ; his 
nasal conversation is sure to break down, and then out 
drops some unmistakeable cockneyism. These poor speci- 
mens of humanity are despised by the natives. Of all 
eross-breeds the feeblest is that of the eagle and the lion. 
The Parisian gamin, the German sttUzer, the English 
*' snob," and the American '' b*hoy," are gentlemen in com- 
parison. 

Scotland. — The Scotchmen are the most generally liked 
by the natives of aU emigrants. Their perseverance, 
probity, and self-denial secure for them what they obtain 
all over the world — success. Their cautiousness precludes 
them from saying anything in public prejudicial to the 
country or its inhabitants, but if you obtain their confidence 
YOU will discover that Jonathan has not a more merciless 
critic than the canny Scot. 

Ibeland. — So great is the Celtic element in all the cities 
of the Atlantic seaboard, that on landing the stranger is 
tempted to ask, " Where are the Americans ?" Go where 
vou will, you hear the brogue and recognise the unmistake- 
able Hibernian features. It is not saying too much to 
assert that all the hard work and unskilled labour of the 
country is performed by Irish men and women. The 
exodus was a godsend to America as well as to Ireland. 
The natives having neither the stamina nor the inclination 
ibr labour, they find both in the bone and muscle of the 
Patlanders, who build their bridges, houses, roadci, canals, 

F 
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railroads, dig their mines, load their vessels, drive their 
oarriages, clean their streets, till their fields, reap their 
crops, perform their police duties, (?) cook their food, wash 
their clothes, ^ait at table, and nurse their children. 

" Shure it's an illegant counthry, and 'twas made for us !" 
is the prevailing Milesian sentiment, and their being re- 
ceived with open arms by the natives would seem to justify 
the expression. Besides, it was such a fine card f(H* 
Jonathan to play off against John Bull, to welcome *' the 
down-trodden Irishman, groaning under the weight of cen- 
turies of oppression, when he fled from the hellish tyranny 
of the oligarchy of Britain, and took shelter under the 
wings of the imperial bird of Jove, laughing to scorn the 
baffled rage of the impotent lion, as the star-spangled 
banner flouted the ensanguined standard of the most soul- 
crushing despotism the world ever saw ! ! ! " — There — as 
you draw a long breath, permit me to inform you that such 
is the style in common use amongst American orators and 
editors, and of course the fervid Irish ones. • 

This was all very well for a time, but " too much fami- 
liarity breeds contempt,'* and in due course of time Padcfy 
began to give himself airs on account of his citizenship, 
and the republican axiom of all men being free and equsd, 
niggers only excepted. " Shure one man's as good as an- 
other, and a great deal betther too !" said he, and so he 
began to nominate and elect Emeralders for municipal 
offices, state legislatures, and Congress. Not content with 
that, he wanted his priests to parade the streets, and the 
public school system to be modified to suit the requirements 
of his creed, against which no one was to say a word, or 
put up with a good " bating '* in consequence. At this 
crisis they were brought up all standing, at a round turn ; 
the natives arose en masse, shot them down in the streets 
at election times, drove the pope's legate out of the country, 
insulted their priests, encouraged Gabriels and Gavazzis 
to annoy them, and let loose on them the dogs of war in 
the shape of the press. Such a torrent of invective was 
never heard before ; the dear ** down-trodden " were meta- 
morphosed into lazy, filthy, drunken, treacherous savages, 
whom it would be a good job to reship to the *' first flower 
of the ocean, first gem of the sea.*' *< No Irish need apply," 
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now became the order of the day, and the pleasing perspee^ 
tive conjared up by the fertile imaginations of Mitchells 
and Meaghers, the installation of Barney Brallaghan at the 
White House, surrounded by a Celtic cabinet, was post- 
poned to the Greek Kalends. 

The Americans charge the Irish with furnishing the greater 
proportion of the inmates of their hospitals, workhouses, and 
prisons. To deny it would be useless, but it should be 
borne in mind that poverty and ignorance are the parents 
of crime everywhere, and it is not because they are Irish 
solely, that they are such a trouble to doctors, governors, 
and gaolers, but mainly because they are poor and unedu- 
cated. Still it must be confessed that Mike and Bridget do 
not make good citizens ; liquor is too plentiful and cheap, 
and they do not husband their resources. They are bound 
to work hard in the land flowing with milk and honey, but 
they get high remuneration compared with prices at home, 
and it all goes. I have often smiled at the nonsensical 
tfansformation of the Celtic American. Perhaps a few 
years before he was a barefooted bogtrotter, with a crown- 
less hat and black dudheen ; now he has a suit of superfine 
black, a hat from Genin's, a scented white cambric hand- 
kerchief, rings on his great red fists, patent leather boots 
on his clodcrushers, and a cigar in his mouth. *' Hard 
eome and easy go " is his motto. Dollars are wasted on 
carriages, theatres, funerals, processions, target companies, 
&c., and when the rainy day comes, he has " divil a rap— - 
nary red cent" Norah, who till she arrived had never 
been in the habit of wearing bonnets or shoes, wrapt up in 
a dirty woollen shawl, that Mrs. S. C. Hall says is so classic 
and picturesque, now flaunts in all the glory of silk gown, 
white satin hat, and prunella gaiters, not forgetting the 
everlasting jewellery in the shape of brass rings, eardrops, 
and bits of coloured glass. 

Of course I am writing generally. There are thousands 
of instances in the States of Irishmen gaining wealth and 
position, but the rule holds good of their improvidence and 
indulgence of their combative propensities. Americans say 
that in another generation they will be amalgamated, but 
I do not see much chance of it, owing to their clannishness^ 
their religion, their poverty, and the antipathy with which. 
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they are regarded. When the hreed is crossed it resnlts 
in the combination of the cupidity of the Yankee with the 
quarrelsomeness of the Irishman, certainly no improvement 
on the distinct nationality of either. The one great re- 
deeming feature of the Irish is their love of family, con- 
trasting brightly against the coldness of the Americans in 
that respect. 

Unlike the Englishman, the first thing the Irishman 
thinks of when he arrives is the privilege of the vote, which 
he invariably casts in behalf of the democratic party, which 
panders to his priests, upholds grog shops, advocates fili- 
busterism, and endeavours to spread slavery. Strange to 
say, ** the conquered race " goes in for the invasion and 
subjugation of neighbouring countries, and is particularly 
down upon niggers. The American says that slavery is a 
fixed fact, but the Irishman is the only one who goes out 
of his way to insist that they must be kept in subjection, 
and loses no opportunity of insulting the African, because 
he is of an inferior race to himself ! " I want to know " 
the reason of this. It is said that the negro has a mortal 
objection to monkeys — does Paddy's antipathy to the black 
man proceed from a similar cause ? ** Dew tell." The 
greatest Irishman of our generation, Daniel O'Connell, was 
ever the earnest and eloquent denouncer of negro slavery. 
With the exception of colour, I cannot see much inferiority, 
and as regards their qualifications for citizenship, I think 
the balance is in favour of the descendants of Ham. 

•Germany. — Here is the people that will do America the 
greatest service. Frugal, industrious, good-humoured, 
peaceable, educated, musical, and reasoning, with stout 
physical frames and strong heads, mens sana in corpore sano, 
they contain all the attributes for making good citizens. 
They seem to have a better idea of what sort of a country 
they are going to than any other European emigrants, and 
having been so kept under by their despotic governments' 
they embrace gladly the republican system of America, and 
will not believe it possible that freedom can exist elsewhere. 
It is said that in a few years they will be absorbed ; but, 
judging from the great and increasing emigration, the 
thousands that congregate together all over the Great West 
and Texas, where they have Uieir own priests, doctors, and 
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newspapers, I thiuk a century is nearer the mark. In 
New York they have half-a-dozen newspapers, two theatres, 
their own literature, churches, singing clubs, tumvereins, 
and all sorts of societies. As in Germany, so there they 
devote the whole or the greater part of Sunday to pleasure, 
and the summer through they flock by thousands on that 
day to Staten Island, Hobsken, and WiUiamsburgh, where 
are to be found scores of '* lager bier gartens," in which, 
with their buxom wives and children, they sit and smoke, 
and drink, and eat, and enjoy themselves. The Bowery, a 
large thoroughfare which bounds the German quartier of 
New York, on Sunday nights is all alive with music, 
dancing, and singing. This much annoys the church- 
going inhabitants, but as the Teutons number upwards of 
one hundred thousand, it cannot be interfered with. They 
are the only people in the States who go in for enjoying 
themselves, and though no nation can be more industrious 
and work harder, they hold that life was intended for some- 
thing moi% than toil ; and I think that their philosophy is 
the true one, although I may object to their style of spend- 
ing the Sabbath. Americans have to thank die Germans 
for two things — ^music and lager bier ; the former will help 
to civilise and relieve the monotony of society, and the 
latter go for to supersede 8p|rit-drinking. It is the only 
pure and wholesome drink in the country, and possesses 
very little intoxicating properties. The Geimans are, 
beyond a doubt, the best of emigrants. 

Fmance. — You must know that the natives have a profoui^d 
veneration for France and everything French. They re- 
ceived assistance from that country during the Revolution, 
and have never forgotten it ; and at the present day Paris 
is the place they most wish to see of all Europe. They 
pique themselves that they resemble our Gallic neighbours, 
and I remember a reveirend flatterer in the Christian Intel' 
Ugencer gravely telling the New Yorkers that they possessed 
the vivacity of the Frenchman. Ma foi J the idea of com- 
paring the fashionable, mercurial, witty, cuid polite Parisian 
with the tobacco-chewing, angular-looking, ill-dressed, 
lowdy-mannered Gothamite ! The Frenchman, as is well 
known, is the worst in the world to emigrate, and leave la 
bdle France and Pms behind. It goes hard with him in 
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JjonidB, Still lie maj console himself in Leicester Square 
^nd the Haymarket ; but fancy the change from '' the centre 
of civilisation " to New York. Of course, as elsewhere, it 
has been cracked up to him as such a beautiful city, and so 
French ! Fancy his dismay and chagrin when he " rea» 
Uses," and no longer wonder that he blasphemes so horriblj 
at Louis Napoleon or whoever else has been the cause of 
his expatriation from all that is rehned to all that is groscf* 
Hotels, theatres, cookery, dress, manners, women, wine, 
everything that he thinks worth existing for, so different. 
^e suffers most severely from mal du pays, and only lives 
in the hope that '' something will turn up," in order that 
he may % from this semi-Indian civilisation, with its 
savage-like taciturnity, furtive glances, and boorishness, to 
the capital of fashion, arts, and arms again. 

Canada. — I had occasion to visit Canada for a shcHi 
time, and proceeded there by way of the beautiful Hudson 
river, varied throughout its course by picturesque cities, 
romantic villages, stately villas, comfortable farm-houses, 
smiling orchards, Rowing gardens, frowning rocks, sombre 
forests, and sunlit fields. On one side runs the railroad, 
20aA. on the stream floats every description of vessel, from 
the fragile wherry and fairylike yacht to the heavy trading 
schooner and fast steamer. Its banks are sacred to freedom 
and revolutionary reminiscences, while beyond them are to 
be seen the majestic Cattskill mountains, towering up to 
the skies. I then passed the glorious Lake Erie, then that 
inland sea, Lake Ontario, and stopped for a day at the 
Falls of Niagara. The thousand and one descriptions of it 
are suffiicient to hinder me from endeavouring to describe 
what I SAW or felt — it is worth the voyage from Europe to 
behold it. 

Directly you cross the suspension bridge at the Falls yoa 
are in another country,amongst another people. You feel 
once more at home. Instead of the bony, gaunt, fleshless, 
sickly, sallow, and withered-looking Yankee, with hi3 
stealthy Indian-like step and bearing, you see fine, manly- 
looking fellows, with broad shoulders, plenty of bone, 
muscle, and fiesh, who look you straight in the face, speak 
out like men, laugh freely, and who are in every sense 
worthy sons of old John BuIL Their wives and daughters 
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Are the piotures of health and beauty ; the rosy cheek is 
everywhere seen, not as in the States, where the emaciated 
4Uid listiess £air ones resort to the miserable subterfuge of 
the rouge-pot. Yes, ladies of Britain, that which with us 
is only used by the lost ones of society, is the common 
adjunct of the toilet tables of American ladies. When I 
first saw them parading the streets under false colours, in 
addition to their very peculiar walk, I felt in doubt as to 
their status, and mentioned my impression to a native. 
"Oh," said he, "you are greatly mistaken. The cadar 
verous complexion so general among our ladies compels 
them to use artificial colour, and the walk that you so much 
object to is only part of their self-reliant education." I 
thanked Heaven that my countrywomen's cheeks were 
painted by the roses and lilies of nature, not by carmine 
and plaster of Paris, and that their walk and general bear- 
ing are suggested by feminine delicacy and natural modesty ; 
not by the teachings of Bloomerites, Women's Bights 
orators, and Free Love apostles. 

The steady rise and progress of Canada within the last 
ten years, in many parts exceeding the seeming -and 
exaggerated advance of the States ; the bulk of emigration 
being from England and Scotland, of the best class, men of 
amall capital, furmers and mechanics ; all the advantages of 
both the American and British forms of government, the 
healthy climate, and above and before all — ^security of life 
and propei-ty, and obedience to the laws, render it far pre- 
ferable to the mueh-vaunted Bepublic. 

The population comprises a great variety of races-^ 
French Canadians, who are not a progressive people, 
adhering to all their old habits and customs, and conse- 
quently getting poorer every year ; Indians, who, thanks to 
whiskey and other blemngs of civilization, are the most 
degraded specimens of humanity that I ever beheld ; 
Negroes who have fled by thousands from their Egyptian 
bondage to this their Canaan '; Scotchmen, who by tlieir 
perseverance and probity, stand in the first rank of society ; 
Irishm^i, who have had enough of the States ; English- 
men, who almost feel at home ; and the Canadian proper^ 
who, should he have grievances to complain of again^ the 
mother country, yet if you hint to him about annexation^ 
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says, " Anything but that. The Yankees are very well as 
neighbours, but if they want to come here as sjrmpathiBerSy 
we shall have to take down our rifles, and request them to 
keep their own side of the line." I was present on the 
anniversary of the Queen's birthday, and it was kept as a 
general holiday. All business was suspended, bells rung; 
cannon fired, processions, music, and a muster of all liable 
to the militia, amongst whom the darkies turned out to a 
man as volunteers, and the day wound up with feasting 
and fireworks. The undoubted loyalty and attachment to 
the person of her Majesty by her Canadian subjects arises 
from the wiser counsels which have obtained on the part of 
her ministers for some years past in settling the affairs of 
that part of her dominions. Be assured that should the 
mother country stand in need of help in the hour c^ 
danger, the Canadas will be ready and willing, with meii 
and money, to rally under the flag of Old England. 

What Canadians think of their neighbours may be 
judged from the following, which is only one of a thousand 
similar articles : — • 

" While the American government is doing its best to 
provoke a war with England, a state of anarchy, sufficient 
to engage all its energies, exists in its own dominions. 
Congressmen commit murders, Senators are all but beaten 
to death in her legislative chambers, and bands of armed 
ruffians desolate the territory, assassinate the citizens and 
Are the buildings in Kansas. The North sends men, 
money, and arms to the invaded territory, and the South 
accepts the challenge by similar demonstrations. One 
thing only prevents a war with England, one only stays a 
civil war in Kansas. The American eagle is a half breed 
between a carrion vulture and a dunghill rooster. He lacks 
the courage necessary for fair combat, and he crows the 
loudest when furthest from his enemy. The men of the 
Revolution are dead ; their inferior children of 18 Id are in 
their dotage ; the present generation raised on hot cakes 
and sweet fixins, and stimulated with tobacco juice, is all 
talk and no cider, as destitute of the stamina on which 
courage is founded as its mothers are of flesh. 

'* Look at the women — charming at sixteen, faded at 
twenty, toothless at twenty-iive, hideous at thirty, dividing 
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their time between their rocking-chairs and their beds, 
incapable of exertion, incompetent to exercise, ever ailing, 
listless, lazy, straight up and down, like an old-fashioned 
clothes-pin, making np the deiiciency of their developments 
with whalebone, cotton, and bran — are these the things to 
suckle heroes ? The race has deteriorated, and is dwindling 
away; and but for the constant introduction of new 
and healthy blood from immigration, would disappear in a 
century. 

" The moral deficiencies of the people are equal to the 
physical ; the boys slang each other but never fight ; the 
men assassinate, but never come to blows ; they talk terrible 
things in public meetings, and confine their terrible doings 
to a concealed shot' or a sudden stab at an unprepared 
enemy. Ministers of the gospel advise bloodshed, and 
take up subscriptions for rifles ; everything necessary for a 
combat is sent to the scene of cofltention but pluck : the 
men are white-livered, and afraid of each other ; and if one 
party advances, the other runs away ; houses are plundered 
and burned, unarmed people butchered ; if the assaulted 
pick up courage and advance again, the assailants run in 
their turn, and like scenes follow their footsteps. Indigna- 
tion meetings are held in all the cities of all the States, 
money is subscribed for arms and anmiunition, for food and 
dothing, patriotic orations, thunder from the rostrum, and 
incendiary declamations from the pulpit; the North is 
about to vindicate its liberties, the East to fly to the assist- 
ance of its children ! outraged liberty is to be appeased 
with the blood of the marauders, the freedom of the soil of 
Kansas to be relieved from the opprobrious despotism of its 
invaders. Now surely there will be fighting. No gentle- 
men, not a bit of it ; it is still all talk, very tidl and 
superlative talk, but still vox et preterea nihil. 

** The President had conspired against the freedom of 
Kansas ; United States troops were sent in to disarm the 
true citizens, and to leave them at the mercy of individual 
ruffians. Now then comes the tug of war — the law-abiding 
people have borne the last outrage — now Kansas will 
avenge herself. The women make cartridges and practice 
with revolvers ; the men flourish their weapons aiid talk of 
Bunker Hill. The invaders arrive, a sheriff with a dozen 
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of men marches into the stroi^hold of the desperate firee^ 
men, and lo ! the war spirit is extinguished like a farthing 
rushlight in a tuh of water; the Bravest fly like sheep, 
without striking a. blow, or daring to fire their long range 
rifles even at a mile, and the rest surrender th^ arms, and 
herd, cowering, with their women and children, while their 
dwellings are burned, their property plundered, and them- 
selves threatened by heroes like themselves. Oh, shade of 
Washington ! Oh, apple sarce and punkin pie ! Oh^ 
lasses sweetnin' and chicken fixins ! — that the Star-spangled 
Banner should float over such a pack of coward braggarts I 

** And these are better than fair specimens of the people 
who talk of going to war with England in the same way as 
they do of conquering Nicaragua ; who propose to make a 
week's excursion for the conquest of Canada, and would 
have been glad of the job of taking Sebastopol in a fort- 
night. ♦ 

" We do not think there is much occasion to be afraid of 
them, whether there be war or peace. A contest in which 
there are more hard knocks to be got than plunder, is 
exactly the one in which our degenerate cousins have the 
least desire to engage. Let them hold Kansas meetings 
and Sumner meetings and Crampton indignation meetings 
if they please ; talk is their peculiar vocation, a national 
institution, and one of the most innocent. With a popula- 
tion which, eager and ready to invade the rights and pro- 
perty of others, is without the courage to protect its own ; 
with an army made up of the congregated scoundrels of all 
nations, and a fleet manned feebly, as it is, with such a set 
of riff raff that, while the one half of the crews are in irons, 
guard-boats, while in harbour, have to watch day and 
night to prevent the desertion of the others, and the service 
so unpopular that a single steamer has taken months after 
it was commissioned to obtain a crew — ^there is no more to 
be dreaded from war vapouring, or the reality of it from 
the United States, than from similar gasconade, or actual 
action, on the part of his Serene Majesty the Emperor of 
Timbuctoo." 

On the other hand, from the United States stand-point, 
the future of the Canadas is thus shadowed forth bj 
Senator Seward : — 



" Hitherto, in common with most of my countr}'men, as 
I suppose, I have thought Canada, or, to speak more 
accurately, British America, a mere strip lying north of the 
United States, easily detachable from the parent State, but 
incapable of sustaining itself, and therefore ultimately, 
nay, right soon, to be * taken on ' by the Federal Union, 
without materially changing or affecting its own condition 
or development. I have dropped the opinion as a national 
o&nceit. I see in British North America, stretching as it 
does aci*oss the Continent from the shores of Labrador and 
Newfoundland to th« Pacific, and occupying a considerable 
belt of the Temperate Zone, traversed equally with the 
United States by the Lakes, and enjoying the magnificent 
shores of the St. Lawrence, with its thousands of Islands 
in the Biver and Gulf, a region grand enough for the seat 
of a great empire. In its wheat-fields in the West, its 
broad ranges of the chase at the North, its inexhaustible 
hmiber lands — ^the most extensive no\^ remaining on the 
globe-^ — its invaluable fisheries, and its yet undisturbed 
mineral deposits, I see the elements of wealth, I find its 
inhabitants vigorous, hardy, energetic, perfected by the 
Protestant Religion and British Constitutional Liberty. 
I find them jealous of the United States and Great 
Britain, as they ought to be ; and therefore when I look at 
their extent and resources, I know they can neither be 
o&nquered by the former nor permanently held by the 
Ifttter. They will be independent as they are already self- 
maintaining. Having happily escaped the curse of slavery, 
they will never submit themselves to the domination of 
slave-holders, which prevails in, and determines the cha- 
racter of the United States. They will be a Bussia behind 
the United States, which to them will be France and 
England. But they will be a Bussia civilized and Pro- 
testant, and that wUl be a very different Bussia from that 
which fills all southern Europe with terror, and by reason 
of that superiority they will be the more terrible to the 
dwellers in the southern latitudes." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Panics — 1857 — State of Trade in New York — General Failure and 
Stoppage of Everything and Everybody — Distress of the Working Classeft 
— Agricultnre the real Wealth of the Country — ^Millionaires — -Banks resume 
Gash Payments — " A New Way to pay Old Debto "-^National ExtraTagaaoe 
— The Future Centre of Commerce-^A Word to the Wise. 

In the autumn of 1857 took place what is an occurrence 
of frequent recurrence — ^that is to say, once at least in every 
ten years — a commercial panic. Ithegan in New York by 
the failure of a life insurance company, took the round of 
all the large cities, and ended by the breaking of the banks^ 
producing a total prostration of eveiy description of busi- 
ness. Railway companies " bust up ;" the importation of 
European goods fell from one million per diem to a quarter 
of a million a week, so that the treasury of the federal govern-: 
ment, instead of having a surplus of twenty million dollars^ 
was compelled to issue notes to that amount ; all building 
operations were suspended : the entire publishing and 
printing establishments, with the exception of newspapers, 
became bankrupt ; the dry goods warehousemen, to saY)e 
themselves, after failing, turned retailers, and outside of 
their " marble palaces " (not yet paid for), were to be seen 
placards inviting the public to walk in and purchase th6 
alarming sacritices, <&c. ; mines, factories, and foundries 
were shut up ; ship-building yards were at a standstill ; 
the large tailoring and shirtmaking establishments of New 
York discharged upwards of 20,000 hands ; silversmiths, 
jewellers, and every trade not supplying the absolute ne? 
cessaries of life were in the same predicament ; in fact, the 
whole commerce of the country was paralyzed, and thou-» 
sands of working men were reduced to a state of semi- 
starvation. 

I had witnessed panics at home, but never before had I 
fcnown such ruinous distress ; there all the evils of over- 
crowded Europe were experienced in an aggravated form. 
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Those working men who were fortunate enough to have 
pai*tial employment were paid half the usual rate of wages, 
and employers who had weathered the storm reduced the 
remuneration to whatever figure they thought fit, taking 
advantage of the crowds of unemployed who were eager to 
do anything for any figure. Worse than all, hundreds of 
masters got into debt with their men, and in accordance 
with the custom of the country, when they failed, those 
they employed were in the same category with their other 
ef^ditors, and had to whistle for their hard-earned wages. 
Bands of the unemployed paraded the streets of New York, 
held meetings, and made speeches, much as we do at home 
in. times of distress. Well how fared it with them, think 
you in this working mans paradise? The papers de- 
nounced them as lazy thieves and socialists, the civic 
authorities told them (no doubt truly) that they could do 
nothing for them, and they were threatened that if they 
did not behave themselves and go home, that they should 
be shot down by the State troops. The streets were 
thronged with beggars, and robberies and crime increased 
IS a matter of course. Oh ! the dismal Christmas that 
followed, nothing to do, and the hand of charity closed, for 
lobody had anything to give. True, nearly everything fell 
in price — btU rent — and as there were no means to pay that, 
hundreds of poor families were thrust into the streets, in 
&e bitter winter weather, with no refuge but the lazar- 
kouse and prison combined called the Almshouse. 

The above is pretty good evidence of the unreal nature 
of the boasted riches of the States. The farmers were the 
onl^i class of the community who were not swamped, for 
attej had been prosperous for some years, and agriculture 
is the only wealth of that continent. All the rest is gas, 
bosh, moonshine, and paper. When you read the lying 
accounts of merchant princes, railway millionaires, com- 
mercial magnates, and landed Croesuses, so common all 
^er the Union, just season them cum grano saUs ; it is all 
reiy fine sailing in fair weather, but directly faith begins 
to wax dim,' and the universal and enormous credit system 
meets with the slightest check,'the monster panic appears, 
and down the whole tumbles like a pack of cards. 

In the New York Tax Book, published by authority, there 
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are but three names that have a right to be called " mil- 
lionaires," — John Jacob Astor, Peter Cooper, and Geoi^e 
Law, — and bear in mind, millions of dollars, not pounds. 
Whereas, in the veracious accounts of the '' world's em- 
porium," the "centre of commerce," the "modern Tyre 
and Sidon, Carthage, Venice and Genoa," i. «., New York, 
which are detailed in newspapers, magazines, ahnanacs, 
and state statistics, yon are told that in the Fifth Avenue 
they are as " thick as leaves in Yallambrosa." 

After a suspension of sixty days the banks resumed psQT' 
ment, but the collapse had been so great that things re- 
mained m statu quo, and according to tiiose who profess to 
know, it may be years before trade will " recuperate." All 
sorts of schemes were propounded by learned doctors in 
finance, as remedies for the past and preventives for the 
future ; but most of them agreed with the suggestion of the 
New York Herald, 'that the best way of getting out of the 
mess was to " repudiate " their European djebts, so that 
they might have a chance to " liquidate " their home 
debts! 

No doubt the extravagance of all classes precipitated the 
crisis of 1857. The money that is squandered by both 
sexes for dress, without taste ; furniture, without comfort ; 
and food, without nourishment, astonishes all intelligent 
foreigners who witness it. In no country in the world are 
such sums expended for the purpose of vulgar display, and 
the Americans seem to have inherited from the Aborigines 
their passion for gewgaws and baubles, however meretricious 
or gaudy, wherewith to deck their persons, their children, 
^ and their homes ; at the same time, without any ey^ to- 
colour, size, shape, or " the fitness of things." 

As it is a fixed fact that New York is to supersede 
London as the great commercial city of the world, why 
there is no help for us Britishers but to see the sceptre of 
empire depart — some day. In the meantime I would re- 
spectfully suggest to the European creditors of America to> 
look out for tiie year 1867. Experieniia docet. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Conclusion — Contrast between the Old and New Countries — The Balance 
Struck — ^Conventionalities — Social Distinctions and Classes — Birth versus 
Parvenas — ^What the Author may Expect, and his Consolation — Videdictory. 

Befobe I bid my readers farewell, I will recapitulate and 
eontrast the advantages and disadvantages of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, and then leave you to 
judge whether it is worth while to make the great sacrifice 
(for such indeed it is) of leaving home, friends, and 
country, for the problematical experiment of "bettering 
your condition." 

In the first place, by landing in the Great Federal Re- 
public you become a foreigner, as much as if you went to 
Russia or Spain. In spite of the same language and the 
same origin, you are made to feel in a hundred different 
ways that you are not " one of them." There is a general 
prejudice against emigrants of every nation, but more espe* 
oially the English ; and every opportunity is taken to 
snnoy, humiliate, and plunder you by your transatlantic 
eoustns. After a residence there of years you may find 
yourself as lonely as the day you landed, and although you 
endeavour to obtain the good feeling of your neighbours, 
you will find your advances repulsed with coldness, and no 
contact aUowed but for the sake of making something, out 
of yx>u in the way of trade. The name of ** foreigner " may 
seem a light matter in contemplation, but the reality is 
bitter. I now understand and appreciate to the fiill the 
term ** love of country." 

Secondly, you leave one of the healthiest climates in the 
world for one of the most unhealthy, where sickness is the 
rule, not the exception, where it is very difficult to rear 
children, and where the average of life is from ten to fifteen 
years shorter than in Europe. Bear in mind that sboul 1 
you by a lucky chance succeed in making money, the price- 
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less jewel of health is one of the few things that wealth 
cannot huy, and that without it riches are hut dross. 

Thirdly, the difference in the rate of wages for skilled 
lahour is so trifling, and in some trades even less than at 
home, that the change is not worth making on that account, 
besides that you have to work much harder for what you 
earn. To be sure, if you go South you can earn good 
wages, but that can only be for the winter months, unless 
you choose to run the danger of acclimation, and the 
chances are even that you live or die ; whereas the idea of 
taking children there would be madness, leaving out of the 
question the enormous expenses of travelling. 

Fourthly, the much vaunted public schools are no advan- 
tage over the national and dissenting institutions at home, 
and whatever may be learned by your little ones at them is 
more . than counterbalanced by the precocious depravity 
with which thev are sure to come in contact. 

Fifthly, the absence of the formality and conventionality 
of Europe is much dwelt on in laudatory accounts of the 
States. I confess to having been charmed with the idea 
of freedom from the rigid forms and tiresome ceremonies 
of social life at home ; but when I witnessed the coarseness 
and indecency (practised, I am soriy to say, by both sexes) 
which have supplanted the old style of manners, I felt con^ 
vinced that the most tiresome and tedious of formalists, or 
the most precise and finical of dames, were preferable to 
the blasphemous brutality of the males, or the loud-tongued 
vulgai'ity of the females, whether inhabitants of Gotham or 
Hoosierdom. 

Sixthly, in all the large towns, whether on the seaboard 
or in the interior, where the rate of wages is high, the item 
of rent is more than proportionately higher ; so tiiat, com- 
bined with the deamess of provisigns, it amounts to mach 
the same thing as if you were working in London or Paris. 
In the smaller towns or in the country proper, you may 
live much cheaper, but then wages are veiy low, besides 
the difficulty of getting your money when your work is 
done, or taking it out on the truck system. As to going 
West for the purpose of farming, without you are an agri- 
culturist and " to the manor born," and have some capital 
in addition, that is out of the question. The romance of 
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clearing the forest or building up a free home on the 
boundless prairie is a most prosaic and dismal reality. 
You are told in the decoy-books of the wonderful rise and 
progress, and great fortunes that some individuals have 
achieved in a few years ; but you hear nothing of the 
thousands who fail, stricken down by disease, or living 
hopelessly in a round of unrequited toil. The fiction of 
Martin Chuzzlewit's Eden is nearer the truth than 'the 
accounts of land speculators, newspaper patriots, and 
Buncombe politicians, whose vocation it is to trap the un- 
wary " foreigners " by flaming accounts, in order that the 
" manifest destiny and mission " of all Yankeedom — i. e,, 
" peddling " — ^may be fulfilled. 

Seventhly and lastly, the greatest mistake of all is that 
in leaving a monarchical country and going to a republic 
you are about to enjoy a greater degree of liberty. Said a 
fellow-countrymen to me, who had been many years resi- 
dent in the States, " I have been endeavouring to find the 
boasted nymph Freedom ever since I landed, but in vain ; 
perhaps she's hid away in the forests, anyhow she does'nt 
live in the cities." The only greater liberty I saw there 
was the almost total immunity of criminals from punish- 
ment. In New York, from the time of the Burdell tragedy 
in December, 1866, to March, 1868, there were upwards of 
sixty violent deaths, at least half of them murders ; and 
only one person suffered the penalty of death, most pro- 
bably (as the papers said) from the circumstance of his 
being a " nigger." 

Another erroneous notion entertained on this side of the 
water is, that the lines of demarcation between the different 
classes of society there are not -so tightly drawn as with 
as. As money is the be-all and the end-all in the States, 
with it you are everything, without it nothing. The work- 
g man is as much henmied in the iron circle of his class 
with us ; the petty storekeeper even looks down on him, 
d the " dignity of labour " is both disbelieved in and ridi- 
ed. I assert that in no country in tJie world are social dis- 
tions more rigidly enforced. The occupier of a brick house 
urns up his nose at the tenant of a frame one, and is in turn 
abooed by the proprietor of a brown stone or marble 
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mansion. The wholesale trader won't associate with the 
retailer, and the motto of the codfish aristocracy is ''• Odi 
profanum vulgus, et arceo." It is as good as a play to go 
and see the latter turn out of a Sunday morning to go to 
Grace Church. The elaborate over-dressing and excru- 
ciating fine airs of both sexes may be aptly compared to 
the characters in the broad old farce of " High Life Below 
Stairs." Many of these folk began life in the most menial 
occupations, and their exclusiveness is greater than that of 
the much-abused aristocracy of Britain, who have something 
to be proud of, namely, birth, education, refinement, and 
wealth ; in all of which, save the latter, the Fifth Avenue 
mushrooms are deficient. The man in broadcloth gives 
the cold shoulder to his coarser clad brother, the lady in 
silk doesn't know the woman in cotton, and the very 
children in the public schools will not speak to those of 
their companions who are not as smartly clothed as them- 
selves. 

From all that I have witnessed, from all that I have 
read of the works of intelligent travellers, and from the ad- 
missions of many Americans themselves, I have come to 
the sincere conviction that the balance is in favour of the 
old country instead of the new. The manner in which the 
principle of self-government is carried on in the States, 
teaches me that it would be the greatest calamity that 
could befal us to invest the entire people with the suffrage. 
Befpre a twelvemonth had expired lie country would be 
convulsed, and the constitution under which Great Biritain 
has (the sneers of Manchester Radicals and Peace Society- 
mongers to the contrary notwithstanding) become the envy 
and admiration of the world, would be overturned, and 
the decline of a great empire would then indeed have 
commenced. 

Should it fall to my lot to be abused for what I have 
written by any of the thin-skinned American people, I 
shall console myself with the reflection that I have at least 
endeavoured to tell the tttUh, and that I may deter some of 
my countrymen from making the same mistake that I did 
— leaving the substance for the shadow. In saying 
" Good-bye," I will wind up with the old, hackneyed, 
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much-quoted line, to which experience has taught me cor- 
dially to subscribe ; — 

« England, with all thy faults, I love thee still." 

That she may progress yearly in wealth, real liberty, 
and social amelioration, is the sincere prayer of 

THE AUTHOR. 



THE END. 
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